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The Los 
Contempt Case 


By Ivan Benson 


Angeles Times 


Professor Benson, of the School of Journalism, 
University of Southern California, here discusses 
a current matter of newspaper law and suggests 
remedies whereby the “evils” it emphasizes may 
be eliminated. 


HE long-standing debate on the 

limitations of the judicial power 
to punish summarily for contempt 
of court and on the newspaper’s 
right to comment on court cases has 
been reopened in California, where 
the Los Angeles Times has been 
cited for contempt and found guilty, 
under charges brought by a com- 


mittee of the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation. The case is awaiting con- 
sideration by the California Supreme 
Court. 


The basis of the original affidavit 
filed by the bar association commit- 
tee on June 18, 1938, was five Los 
Angeles Times editorials about 
causes that the committee declared 
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were at that time pending in court. 

The first editorial, entitled “Sit- 
Strikers Convicted,” was published 
by the Times on December 21, 1937, 
and approved the conviction by the 
courts of twenty-two Douglas Air- 
craft Corporation sit-down strikers. 
It condemned the defendants, accus- 
ing them of labor terrorism, and crit- 
icized their methods, their organiza- 
tion and their leaders. Although a 
verdict had been returned in the 
case, sentence had not been pro- 
nounced. 


The second editorial, entitled “The 
Wright Verdict” and published on 
February 18, 1938, complained of 
the “weird California law” which 
permitted Wright, who had just been 
convicted of manslaughter, to enter 
a simultaneous plea of not guilty and 
not guilty by reason of insanity. It 
may be noted here that subsequent 
to the publication of the editorial 
the same jury that had found 
Wright guilty of manslaughter de- 
clared him to have been insane at 
the time of the killings and there- 
fore guiltless. Wright went scot-free 
a few days later, when a committee 
of alienists found him presently sane. 


The third Times editorial, entitled 
“Fall of an Ex-Queen” and pub- 
lished on April 14, 1988, commented 
on the conviction of Mrs. Helen 
Werner, dethroned woman political 
boss, who, with her husband, was 
found guilty of having solicited a 
bribe and of attempted grand theft. 
The comment on Mrs. Werner gave 
a brief history of the defendant’s 
days of power in Los Angeles poli- 
tics and brought out highlights of 
her colorful career. The Times edi- 
torial included some information that 
had not been a part of the evidence 
and testimony at the trial. 


The fourth editorial, entitled 
“Jackie’s Millions” and published on 
April 16, 1938, commented on the 
controversy between Jackie Coogan 
and his mother and stepfather over 
Jackie’s earnings as a child film 
actor. The editorial protested against 
the California statute under which 
parents have the sole right to the 
earnings of their minor children. It 
expressed the opinion that children, 
particularly those in motion pictures, 
should ultimately receive at least a 
part of such earnings. The editorial 
was published while trial of the 
Jackie Coogan case was unconcluded. 

The fifth editorial, entitled “Pro- 
bation for Gorillas?” and published 
on May 5, 1938, praised a jury ver- 
dict in which two alleged “goon- 
squad” members of the Teamsters’ 
Union were convicted of assault com- 
mitted in labor disturbances. The 
two convicted unionists were await- 
ing a hearing on their application for 
probation at the time the editorial 
was published. The Times opposed 
clemency and recommended that the 
judge make “examples” of the two 
defendants. 

When the Bar Association’s com- 
mittee used these five editorials as 
the basis for an affidavit charging 
contempt by publication, the Times 
immediately published two more edi- 
torials. The first, entitled “A Black 
Committee Here?”, set up the se- 
quence of events preceding the pre- 
vious publications and complained 
of the Bar Association’s attempt to 
limit freedom of the press: 


In what appears to be an effort to 
set up a sort of local Black Committee 
of press censorship, a committee of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association has 
complained to the courts that the 
Times is “in contempt” thereof be- 
cause from time to time it comments 
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editorially on matters of public inter- 
est and importance which are or have 
been the subjects of criminal and civil 
litigation. 

The action is a sudden one and is, 
so far as the Times is aware, without 
precedent here or anywhere else. In 
its efforts to cause the Times to be 
punished for fulfilling, to the best of 
its ability, one of the recognized func- 
tions of well-conducted newspapers 
everywhere, this so-called contempt 
committee has searched the files of 
this journal for the past six months 
and has discovered five instances of 
such comment. In order that the pub- 
lic may be informed as to this extra- 
ordinary attack upon the right of free 
speech and a free press, these in- 
stances may be briefly described here.’ 


The editorial then outlined the 
conditions which provoked the writ- 
ing of the original five articles, and 
directed attention to the fact that, 
in the case of the “sit-strikers” edi- 
torial, although District Attorney 
Fitts had expressed similar views in 
a radio address and in a public state- 
ment, neither his remarks nor those 
of the Times were found contemptu- 
ous by Judge Ambrose, who presided 
at the trial of the strikers. 


The second editorial against the 
Bar Association committee was pub- 
lished two days later, June 7, 1938, 
and was entitled “Curious Reason- 
ing.” It gave the Times’ viewpoint 
on the facts and the law in the 
alleged attempt at newspaper cen- 
sorship: 


The extraordinary “contempt of 
court” action brought in the name of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association 
against the Times is an attempt to 
reduce to such narrow limits the right 
and duty of newspapers to analyze 
public questions as practically to de- 
stroy their usefulness in that respect. 

The theory which the Bar Associa- 
tion’s five-man contempt committee 


1 The Los Angeles Times, June 5, 1988. 


appears hastily to have embraced is 
that no case which is before the 
courts may be so analyzed or com- 
mented upon until the courts have 
said their last word upon it. For ex- 
ample, four of the five Times edi- 
torials cited by the committee are 
classified by it as being “in contempt 
of court” because, while they were 
published after jury verdicts had been 
returned, the publication occurred be- 
fore the judges’ disposition of the 
cases, which were criminal ones, by 
sentence or otherwise. The idea seems 
to be that such comment is calcu- 
lated to sway the judge one way or 
the other so that, as a result, the 
disposition of the case might thereby 
be made different from that dictated 
by its own intrinsic merits. 

This notion is itself scarcely com- 
plimentary to the courts which are 
supposed to, and actually do, function 
on the basis of their own best judg- 
ment and knowledge of the law, in- 
dependent of any extraneous influ- 
ence. ... 


A second citation, of June 13, 
1938, added the two editorials to 
the five counts first mentioned. De- 
murrer hearings were conducted, and 
the Times was sustained only in the 
instances of the Wright editorial and 
the Jackie Coogan editorial. The 
Times entered a defense on the other 
five counts but was found guilty. 
Fines totaling $1,050 were assessed 
against the newspaper and certain 
of its executives. Immediate notice 
of appeal was filed by the Times, 
and Superior Court Judge Emmett 
H. Wilson granted a stay of execu- 
tion for thirty days, pending perfec- 
tion of the newspaper’s appeal. 

The California State Supreme 
Court agreed, on October 4, 1938, to 
review the Times case, and set De- 
cember 7, 1938, as the date for 
hearing. Various legal steps relating 
to this appeal are now in process. 


In its appeal, the Times is pre- 
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senting the following arguments, 
briefly:* 


That the editorials were not of such 
a nature as to make them contemptu- 
ous. 

That the court action constituted a 
check on the right of free speech and 
free press. 

That it is contrary to public policy 
to permit the prosecution of public 
offenses by private individuals with- 
out the consent or cooperation of the 
district attorney, and that proceed- 
ings for the punishment of criminal 
contempt should be carried on, from 
their inception, in the name of the 
state against the defendant. 

That the court had no right to 
impose summary punishment for pub- 
lication made out of court, but should 
have provided a jury trial. 

That the state law of California 
declares that no publication concern- 
ing a court shall be punished as a 
contempt unless made in the immedi- 
ate presence of the court. 

That the evidence was not sufficient 
to sustain the conviction of the de- 
fendants. 


HAT are the major issues con- 
cerned in the case against the 
Los Angeles Times? So far as the 
newspapers are concerned directly 
and vitally in the question of un- 
throttled discussion of public affairs, 
the primary issue in the Times case 
is one of freedom of the press versus 
independence of the judiciary. There 
are also the questions of what consti- 
tutes obstruction of the orderly ad- 
ministration of justice, and just how 
long a court case actually is pending 
and cannot be commented upon. 
The Bar Association’s arguments 
concerning these points in the Times 
case are briefly as follows:* 
? Petitioners’ Brief, The Times-Mirror Co. 


et al. v. Superior Ct. of Cal., Nos. 16928- 
16929. 


* Brief on Behalf of Respondent, The 
Times-Mirror Co. et al. v. Superior Ct. of 
Cal., Nos. 16928-16929. 


That a case is pending until final 
adjudication of the matter. 

That the newspapers are seeking, 
through the doctrine of freedom of 
the press, to gain control of the 
courts. 


That freedom of the press is sub- 
ordinate to independence of the ju- 
diciary. 

That the potential influence of the 
editorials is as important a considera- 
tion as the actual effect. 

That contempt does not have to be 
criticism or complaint—it need only 
have a disturbing influence. 
Contempt by publication has been 

divided into three classes: First, false 
or grossly inaccurate or garbled re- 
ports of court proceedings, whether 
such reports be before, during or 
after a case has been adjudicated; 
second, a publication “scandalizing 
the court,” a minority rule holding 
that eontempt is committed when 
courts, judges, counsel, witnesses, 
parties, jurors or judicial officers are 
ridiculed, or when the published mat- 
ter is calculated to bring the court 
into disrepute, whether such matter 
is published before, during or after 
trial; third, matter which, regardless 
of whether it is false or scandalous, 
has reasonable tendencies to preju- 
dice or obstruct the orderly admin- 
istration of justice, the possibility 
for contempt citation for matter in 
this third classification usually being 
limited to the period during which a 
case is pending. 

In the third class of contemptuous 
publication, virtually all the cases 
tried in the jurisdictions where the 
“reasonable tendency” rule prevails 
have ascribed to the court, officers 
or attorneys falsehood, bias, corrup- 
tion, illegal methods, political sub- 
servience or flagrant incompetence. 
In the case of the Times, no allega- 
tion was made that the newspaper 
had written this type of criticism. 
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The minority rule in this third cate- 
gory of contempt holds that there 
can be no contempt if there has 
been no actual obstruction of the 
administration of justice during the 
course of the trial. Justice Holmes 
argued against the throttling of the 
press by holding a newspaper in con- 
tempt where there was merely a 
remote possibility that the court had 
been obstructed: 

The question is whether the words 
used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger. It is a 
question of proximity and degree... . 

. . we should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expres- 
sion of opinions that we loathe and 
believe fraught with death, unless 
they so imminently threaten immedi- 
ate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save 
the country. 

Justice Brandeis has declared: 

There must be a probability of a 
serious injury to the state... . 

That necessity which is essential to 
a valid restriction does not exist un- 
less speech would produce, or is in- 
tended to produce, a clear and immi- 
nent danger of some substantive evil 
which the state constitutionally may 
seek to prevent. 

The question of how far the courts 
are justified in punishing summarily 
for constructive contempt (that is, 
punishment at the sole discretion of 
the court as opposed to punishment 
after conviction by a jury) is one 
about which even members of the 
legal profession have had an unusual 
amount of disagreement. A commit- 
tee from the Lawyers’ Guild, a lib- 
eral group, defended the Times and 
demanded a revision of contempt 
procedure to end the “kingly” rights 
of the court whereby a magistrate 
can be his own prosecutor, judge and 


jury in trying a newspaper for an 


out-of-court contempt. In reporting 
the action of the Guild group, the 
Times said: 

. . . the guild committee declares 
there is a pressing need for reform 
of the practice by which courts con- 
stitute themselves as both prosecutors 
and judges in contempt proceedings 
. . . this has upset the traditional 
American balance between legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority and 
tended to invest the courts, in their 
own esteem, with kingly rights and 
prerogatives now outmoded.‘ 

Justice Holmes was one of the 
pioneers who fought against the use 
of the summary power as a weapon 
in contempt cases. He declared that 
the summary power was the most 
arbitrary in the judicial bag of tricks, 
and expressed his distrust of the 
principle whereby the same person 
is “accuser and sole judge in a 
matter which, if he be sensitive, 
may involve strong personal feel- 
ing.”* He insisted that judicial 
action in cases of harmless publica- 
tion reflects upon the calibre and 
independence of the judge thus seek- 
ing refuge behind the skirts of con- 
tempt power. 

The theory that summary punish- 
ment for constructive contempt de- 
rived from the common law, and was 
thus a power sacred and inherent in 
the judicial institutions, has been 
completely discredited. In treating 
this phase of its case, the Times 
surveyed legal history and decisions 
as far back as the Magna Charta of 
1215 in reviewing the development 
of the theory of contempt action." 
In attacking summary punishment 
imposed by a court for constructive 
or indirect contempt, it cited the 
California Code of Civil Procedure, 


* The Los Angeles Times, June 28, 1938. 
5 Toledo Newspaper Co. v. United States. 
® Petitioners Brief, L. A. Nos. 16928-16929 
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which prohibits punishment for con- 
tempt unless it is made “in the im- 
mediate presence of the court.” The 
Times outlined ancient English prac- 
tice as contemplating trial by jury 
in proceedings for indirect contempt, 
and declared that American decisions 
conflicting with this theory are based 
on “an undelivered opinion of an 
eighteenth century English judge— 
dug up from his posthumous papers 
for a credulous posterity 10 years 
after his death.” This usage with 
respect to summary punishment, the 
Times contends, is actually the Star 
Chamber procedure which was abol- 
ished in 1641. 


Sir John Fox has proved that the 
common law makes no provision for 
the modern doctrine involving the 
court’s so-called “inherent” power to 
punish summarily for indirect con- 
tempt." He shows that the doctrine 
is a legal fiction which has grown out 
of a much publicized and readily 
adopted error of Blackstone, who 
based his statements on the undeliv- 
ered Wilmot opinion referred to 
above. 


Because in the early history of the 
United States the courts applied the 
summary power in indirect contempt 
in an extremely arbitrary manner, 
much restrictive legislation was 
enacted, with the Federal Statute be- 
ing enacted in 1881. Thirty-six states 
eventually enacted legislation deal- 
ing with summary punishment in 
indirect contempt. Public apathy in 
succeeding years, however, permitted 
the judiciary to loosen legislative 
bonds, and today, in almost all states, 
the judiciary sets its own limits. 


*Robert E. Hermann, “Recent Limita- 
tions on Free Speech 


nal, November, 1988. Pp. 57-58. 


HE Los Angeles Times case has 

brought to journalistic and legal 
attention again the question of how 
long a court case is pending. Superior 
Judge Wilson, in considering this 
point, said: 

In a civil case the verdict of the 
jury or the rendition of a judgment 
by the judge does not terminate the 
case. . . . In a criminal case in the 
event of a verdict of conviction, the 
defendant may make a motion for a 
new trial and if denied he may make 
application for probation. A case is 
pending until all such matters are 
decided by the court... . 


Little success has been achieved in 
attempts to express a rule that would 
definitely clear up the problem of 
when a case is pending and when it 
is finally adjudicated. In only nine 
reported cases has it been held that 
comment is contemptuous if made 
after a jury verdict but before sen- 
tence, motions, judgments, rehear- 
ing or appeal.* Possibly the Los 
Angeles Times case must now be con- 
sidered the tenth in this very select 
group. 

Obviously, a rigid adherence to 
the theory of “final adjudication” 
would result in indefinite delay so 
long as there was the possibility of 
motions for a new trial or rehearing, 
of appellate action, or of actions 
concerning probation. Under this 
rule, the case of Tom Mooney, after 
22 years, was not legally open to 
newspaper comment until January, 
1939. It was not “finally adjudicat- 
ed,” although the newspapers were 
the chief means of keeping this fa- 
mous case in the public limelight 
over more than a score of years. The 
thousands upon thousands of articles 
of comment written about Mooney 
were all “illegal,” according to the 


® Hermann, op. cit., p. 61. 
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“final adjudication” doctrine, but the 
courts will probably not postpone all 
other business for the next two gen- 
erations to take these articles up in 
a series of constructive contempt 
citations. The ridiculous potential- 
ities in the “final adjudication” doc- 
trine could be shown in a veritable 
flood of cases. In fact, the rule is so 
absurd that the courts have not had 
the effrontery to enforce it except in 
a very few select and conspicuous 
instances. 


In conclusion, it may be said that, 
despite such actions as that against 
the Los Angeles Times, or perhaps 
more properly because of such ac- 
tions, newspapers are becoming more 
and more alert to their duties as 
reporters and interpreters of public 
affairs. The free discussion of public 
questions is one of the greatest safe- 
guards of the welfare of the people. 
Although views expressed by news- 
papers may be, at times, faulty, 
biased or erroneous, such views are 
still important in the provoking of 
thought on matters of public con- 
cern, and in the final decision as to 
what constitutes just social judg- 
ment. Nor is an occasional abuse of 
the privilege to be taken as final 
proof that free and open newspaper 
comment must be severely curtailed. 

Throttling of newspaper editorial 
comment under such stringent rules 
as are advocated in the Los Angeles 
Times case would affect more than 
merely newspaper discussion of court 
proceedings. The radio, political 
speakers, magazines and scores of 
writers in many fields would be con- 
cerned. Free and open discussion of 
important public questions would be 
seriously hampered. 

What can those in journalism do 
about such matters as are of major 


concern in the Los Angeles Times 
contempt case, and which have been 
the subject matter of debate in 
similar cases over the whole period of 
the development of freedom of the 
press in America? Can one look 
toward the courts for relief? Ob- 
viously, that is hopeless, since, in 
most cases of this nature, the judges 
have been stricken with a paralytic 
conservatism that has led them to 
glory in the security of looking upon 
all previous judicial logic as invari- 
ably infallible, even in such fantastic 
instances of error as have been 
brought to light in the Los Angeles 
Times case. One can rest assured that 
legal fiction will be perpetuated by 
the judiciary in cases concerning 
freedom of the press unless remedy 
is sought from the outside. 


The remedy must come, then, 
through legislative enactment which 
will be enforced. Journalism teachers 
might very well join in the news- 
paper campaign for bringing about 
legislative action along the following 
lines: 

1. Legislative provision that there 
must be a showing of actual obstruc- 
tion of the orderly administration of 
justice before there can be punish- 
ment for contempt by publication. 
(The judiciary has often spoken of 
the possibility that a magistrate 
might be influenced by newspaper 
comment; yet it seems to be impos- 
sible to find a case wherein any 
judge has actually admitted that he 
was so influenced.) 

2. Legislative provision that trial 
by jury be substituted for summary 
punishment in constructive con- 
tempt. (Heavy support for this re- 
form will be found in the legal pro- 
fession itself.) 

8. Legislative provision that, so 
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far as newspaper comment is con- 
cerned, a case is no longer pending 
after a verdict in the court of orig- 
inal jurisdiction has been reached. 
(The pendency of a case should end 
even before sentence is pronounced, 
since there can be unpredictable de- 
lay even here. In California, for ex- 
ample, although the general rule is 
that the court must pass sentence in 
not less than two or more than five 
days, the period can be extended 
under some circumstancés to not 
more than 10 days, then not more 
than 20, then not more than 90, and 
so on, seemingly indefinitely, depend- 
ing on whether there are to be hear- 
ings on probation, parole, insanity 
or other matters. Obviously, any 


legislative action meant to permit 
newspaper comment as soon as a 
verdict has been reached in the orig- 
inal court could not include the time 
necessary for the passing of sentence 
within its definition of pendency 
without defeating the purpose of such 
legislation.) 

With these three legislative re- 
forms on the statute books, news- 
papers could be still more free to 
carry on their responsible duties as 
interpreters of public affairs, and, so 
far as press comment on court pro- 
ceedings is concerned, could carry 
on beneficial journalistic functions 
more effectively by following closely 
upon the acts which the public has 
demanded shall be appraised. 





Anti-Jacobin Propaganda 
In England, 1792-1794 


By Maurice J. Quinlan 


Mr. Quinlan made the studies on which this 
article is based in London in 1937-38, when he 
was a Columbia University Fellow there. He is 
a teacher of English at St. Joseph Collage, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


T THE beginning of the French 
Revolution the stability of the 


old order in England was seriously 
threatened. Conditions were enough 
like those in France to make a revolt 
of the masses seem possible. For some 
years the system of enclosures in 
agriculture and the infant sickness 
of the new industrialism had been 
increasing distress among the poor. 
As parish rates increased, the middle 
classes grumbled under the growing 
burden of taxes. Statesmen had long 
recognized the need of various re- 
forms in government, but the old 
abuses remained. In spite of pressing 
grievances, however, no revolution 
occurred in England. 

How did it happen that England 
escaped? In attempting to answer 
that question, historians have em- 
phasized the natural conservatism of 
the English temperament and the re- 
straining influence upon the lower 
classes effected by the new gospel 
of Methodism. Undoubtedly these 
influences counted for much in pre- 
venting a rebellion. But there was 
another influence which has never 
been fully credited—the influence of 
anti-revolutionary propaganda. 

Soon after Burke’s “Reflections on 


the Revolution in France” had been 
published, the authorities in England 
began to realize that the spirit of 
revolt might prove to be contagious. 
They were unwilling to trust to any 
natural immunity, especially when 
they saw that revolutionary ideas 
were spreading in England. Several 
books of a Jacobin character had ap- 
peared, but Tom Paine was the 
writer above all others who seemed 
most dangerous. In answer to Burke, 
Paine had published “Rights of 
Man,” defending the principles of 
the revolution in France and attack- 
ing various evils inherent in the 
British system of government. His 
work was immediately popular, 
but to the authorities the most 
startling and fearsome aspect of 
Paine’s popularity was that he was 
being read by the lower classes who 
up until this time had shown very 
little political consciousness. 


Paine’s works are particularly 
readable because he wrote in an easy, 
colloquial style. But even so, his 
works could not have reached so 
large an audience among the poorer 
classes in England had it not been 
for a significant increase in literacy 
among that group during the period 
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just prior to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. This had been 
effected by the establishment of Sun- 
day schools in which children and 
adults were taught to read. 


The Sunday school movement was 
of particular importance, for until it 
began there were few among the 
lower classes who could read. Only 
a small percentage received even the 
rudiments of education during most 
of the eighteenth century. In 1780, 
however, Robert Raikes established 
Sunday schools at Gloucester, and 
in the next ten years enthusiastic re- 
formers organized hundreds of them 
throughout the country. By 1887 
it was estimated that there were 
250,000 pupils enrolled in Sunday 
schools,* 

In almost every Sunday school 
children were taught to read. The 
founders were interested chiefly in 
effecting the moral reform of the 
poor and believed that this could be 
brought about best by making them 
familiar with the Bible. Since most 
of the pupils were completely illiter- 
ate when they joined the Sunday 
schools, however, they had to be 
taught to read. By spending several 
hours in school on Sunday during a 
period of three or four years, the 
normal child or adult learned to 
read the simple English of the Bible. 
But he was able, also, to read the 
simple English of Tom Paine. That 
he did read Paine seemed to account 
in part for the amazing popularity 
of “Rights of Man” among the lower 
classes. 

When this was realized, there were 
many who blamed the founders of 


1 Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LVII, p. 78 
(November, 1787). W. H. Watson, The First 
Hg Years of the Sunday School, London, 


the Sunday schools for having 
taught the poor to read. But there 
were others who saw that these bare- 
ly literate members of society, with- 
out any knowledge of books, were 
ideal subjects for any type of prop- 
aganda. To create anti-revolutionary 
sentiment among them, all that was 
necessary was to scotch the pro- 
ponents of republicanism and to is- 
sue a mass of anti-Jacobin literature. 


RID the country of Jacobin 
sentiment, Pitt’s ministry in- 
augurated a reign of terror. The 
king issued a proclamation against 
the writers and publishers of sedi- 
tious works, and the police threw out 
a drag-net to apprehend them. Paine 
escaped to France just in time to 
avoid arrest, but his publishers were 
seized and sentenced to prison. Gov- 
ernment spies seemed to be every- 
where. It became dangerous for any- 
one to utter a word of criticism 
against the government in public. As 
the alarm increased, free speech and 
the freedom of the press ceased to 
be rights of Englishmen. 

Various anti-Jacobin writers began 
privately to publish works to attack 
Paine and to defend the established 
order. But the chief source of anti- 
revolutionary propaganda was the 
Association for Preserving Liberty 
and Property Against Republicans 
and Levellers. This society claimed 
to have no connection with the gov- 
ernment. Liberals accused the mem- 
bers of being tools of the ministry, 
however, and, as it will be seen, there 
was some truth in the charge. 

The Association was organized in 
November, 1792, by several loyal 
citizens who met at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. The meeting had 
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been called by John Reeves, a law- 
yer, recently returned from an ap- 
pointment as chief justice in New 
Foundland. Although a committee 
was appointed, it was Reeves, appar- 
ently, who directed the policies of 
the Association. Very likely he was 
the author of the statement which 
declared that it was the intention 
of the Association to oppose “the 
circulating of mischievous opinions 

. conveyed in the terms ‘the rights 
of man,” ‘liberty and equality,’ ‘no 
king,’ ‘no parliament’ and others of 
like import.” To accomplish this 
aim, it was proposed: first, to help 
organize similar societies throughout 
the country; second, to suppress se- 
ditious publications; and third, to 
publish and circulate propaganda in 
behalf of the established system of 
government.” In pursuing these ob- 
jectives during the next two years, 
the members of the Association 
showed a surprising knowledge of 
the technique of propaganda. 

Within a short time there was a 
network of branch associations ex- 
tending through the principal towns 
and villages of the country. More 
than two thousand of them were or- 
ganized in less than a year." Every- 
where loyalists were eager to join 
the crusade against Jacobinism and 
to act as vigilanti. Determined to 
destroy sedition, members of the As- 
sociations combed the shelves of 
book shops for copies of “Rights of 
Man” and kept an ear cocked in 
taverns for the expression of any- 
thing that sounded like sympathy 
with republican ideas. Many of them 
sent in reports to the London Asso- 
ciation, and their correspondence, 

2 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XCIX, oo 2 
468-69 (November, 1829). —" 


pers, London, 1795, ““Proceedin, 
® Association Papers, p. Vv. 


which is preserved at the British 
Museum, is an amazing record of 
public sentiment. A_ resident of 
Bristol notified the Association that 
a local bookseller named Samuel 
Johnson was selling the works of 
Paine; a Liverpool loyalist wrote 
that in his town a group of school- 
masters and dissenting ministers had 
just formed a Jacobin society; a 
London correspondent reported that 
a bookseller opposite Covent Garden 
had “for sail Payn books and treason- 
able songs”; a member of the Asso- 
ciation at Swansea, more literate but 
equally alarmed, announced that 
some leveller had recently chalked 
up “No King!” upon several houses.* 

To accomplish its second objective, 
the Association in London acted to 
suppress anything that appeared to 
be seditious. Spies were employed to 
obtain evidence against booksellers 
and any others who might be guilty 
of disseminating the doctrines of 
Paine. When the government started 
a series of prosecutions for sedition, 
the Association frequently furnished 
the evidence against the defendants. 
It caused the arrest of Thomas 
Spence for selling “Rights of Man” 
and it appears to have brought about 
the prosecution of Daniel I. Eaton.‘ 
Publishers who were convicted were 
sentenced to as much as three or 
four years in prison. Thus it was that 
the Association, in cooperation with 
the government, made it extremely 
dangerous for anyone to traffic in 
the works of Paine or other radical 
writers. 

The chief business of Reeve’s As- 


sociation, however, was to print and 


‘British Museum, MS 16,919, f. 19, and 
MS 16,920, ff. 14, 49. 

’ The Case of Thomas 8 
don, 1792), pp. 4-6. The Tehet a of D. L Eaton 
(London, 1798), pp. 24-80. 
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circulate anti-Jacobin propaganda. It 
was quickly realized that short pam- 
phlets were the most effective type 
of publication since they could be 
turned out at small cost and in large 
quantities. Moreover, they stood a 
better chance of being read than 
longer works. There was no dearth 
of writers. Patriots and aspirants to 
authorship were eager to enlist in 
the pamphlet war, and anti-Jacobin 
essays, ballads and sermons poured 
into the headquarters of the London 
Association. Several of these were 
selected for publication in pamphlets 
that sold for a penny.* 


HE Association at London had 
several ingenious schemes for 
distributing these pamphlets. It 


sent consignments of them to the 
branch Associations which acted as 
convenient depots of supply for local 
areas. It mailed bundles of tracts 
to the country clergy and magis- 
trates, knowing that as loyalists 
they could be relied upon to circu- 
late them. Coffee-houses, taverns 
and barber-shops_ received allot- 
ments. Some of the more industri- 
ous members of the Association 
even stitched up anti-Jacobin 
pamphlets with copies of periodicals 
before they were sent to their sub- 
scribers. Moreover, patriots who 
lived in fear of revolution ordered 
large lots of the cheap tracts to 
give away. Employers distributed 
them among their workers, and 
others thrust them into the hands 
of pedestrians on the streets. Wide- 
ly distributed by such methods, the 
anti-Jacobin pamphlets inevitably 
reached a large number of readers 


* B.M., MSS 16, 919—16, 928. 


—more, undoubtedly, than ever read 
Paine.’ 


Since Jacobinism among the low- 
er orders was particularly feared, 
pamphlet writers made a special at- 
tempt to convince them of its folly. 
To compete with the popular style 
of Paine, they frequently tried writ- 
ing in a colloquial vein. One of 
them, for instance, composed a 
series of letters in which two rustics 
exchanged views upon the new- 
fangled notions of republicans and 
levellers and heartily condemned 
them. But the propaganda was not 
intended for the poor alone. Pamph- 
leteers did their best to convince all 
good Englishmen that Paine was a 
scoundrel and that his republican 
ideas were false. Britons already 
possessed liberty, they maintained, 
and equality was a foolish dream, 
quite unnatural to the laws of so- 
ciety. Playing upon ancient preju- 
dices, the pamphlets condemned the 
French as traditional enemies who 
had tried to outwit John Bull at 
every crisis in history. Appealing 
to nationalism with hearty bluffness, 
they asked Englishmen if they 
wished to follow the example of 
French knaves and rascals. In some 
of the pamphlets rebellion was made 
to appear as typical of the French as 
hand-kissing or foppery. What, it 
was asked, had a nation of beef-eat- 
ers to do with any of these?* 


Several writers of established repu- 
tation engaged in the pamphlet war 
upon Jacobinism. Arthur Young 
sent the Association his essay called 
“The Example of France a Warning 
to Britons.” And William Paley, the 


1 Ibid., particularly “Hints on Proceed- 
ings,” MS 16,926, f. 87. 
8 Association Papers. 


















churchman, contributed a sedative 
called “Reasons for Contentment.” 
The poor, he argued, really had an 
enviable position, for they had none 
of the cares of the wealthy and gov- 
erning classes, and their only re- 
sponsibility was to accept their lot 
without grumbling. 

The most successful of all the 
pamphlets, however, was “Village 
Politics,” by Hannah More. She 
had already made her reputation as 
an author of polite literature when 
she appeared as an anti-Jacobin 
writer at the instigation of Bishop 
Porteus. Alarmed at the prospect of 
Jacobinism, like many of the clergy, 
he had asked her to try writing some- 
thing in a popular vein which would 
appeal to the lower orders. This she 
did, publishing “Village Politics” pri- 
vately under the pseudonym Will 
Chip. It was immediately popular 
among all classes. Even the royal 
family read it with pleasure. De- 
lighted with the success of the work 
which he had himself suggested, 
Bishop Porteus wrote to Hannah 
More, saying: 


“Village Politics” is universally ex- 
tolled; it has been read and greatly 
admired at Windsor and its fame is 
spreading over all parts of the kingdom. 
I gave one to the Attorney-General, 
who has recommended it to the Asso- 
ciation at the Crown and Anchor, 
which will disperse it throughout the 
country.” 


And so it happened that “Village 
Politics” soon afterwards appeared 
among the publications of Reeves’ 
anti-Jacobin society. According to 
the biographer of Hannah More, the 
government thought so highly of it 
that it purchased several thousand 





* William Roberts, Memoirs of the Life 
and Correspondence of Hannah More (Lon- 
don, 1884), Vol. II, p. 348. 
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copies to distribute among its sub- 
jects. It was easily the most popular 
of all the anti-Jacobin pamphlets. 
Indeed, no work of any sort seems to 
have been so widely read at the 
time.” 

Since “Village Politics” advanced 
the typical loyalist arguments against 
republicanism, its popularity must 
have been due to the novelty of hav- 
ing such sentiments cast in the form 
of a dialogue. The work, to be sure, 
was rather skillfully contrived to 
interest even the most uneducated 
reader. No one could fail to under- 
stand the discussion which took 
place in “Village Politics” between 
Jack Anvil, the blacksmith, and Tom 
Hod, the mason. And no one could 
escape seeing that Tom, who had 
been reading the works of Paine, was 
badly worsted in his attempt to up- 
hold the cause of equality and the 
rights of man. In the end, even Tom 
was forced to agree with loyal Jack 
that it was better to be a free Eng- 
lishman than to aspire to equality 
with one’s betters or to embrace other 
wrong-headed notions of the French. 


NOTHER form of propaganda 

issued by the Association is of 
particular interest. A ballad was 
usually printed on the last page of 
each pamphlet in order, it was said, 
to supply something for every taste. 
These ballads were aggressively anti- 
Jacobin songs which had been con- 
tributed by some of the more lyrical 
writers among the loyalists. Only the 
words of the songs were new, how- 
ever, for they were to be accompanied 
by the music of old songs like “Derry 
Down” and “Hearts of Oak.” It was, 
of course, an adroit method of 





10 H. Thompson, Life of H. More (London, 
1887), p. 186. 
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spreading anti-Jacobin sentiment, 
since even the completely illiterate 
could learn the verses when they were 
sung to familiar tunes. There were 
several such ballads, but the follow- 
ing one, called “A Word to the Wise,” 
was typical: 


Come hither, dear countrymen, listen 
to me. 

T'll cure your diseases without bribe 
or a fee, 

And expose the vile tricks of those 
scoundrel French quacks, 

Whose nostrums would make us their 
porters and hacks. 

Derry, down, ete. 


To enslave us for ages, you all know 
they’ve tried, 

But as often we’ve drunn’d them, and 
pull’d down their pride; 

Tir’d out with their old trade before 
us of running, 

They’d fain now conjole us_ with 
canting and cunning. 

a « * 


Tom Paine told them once how to 
ruin our fleet. 

Tis this which makes him and Mon- 
sieur so sweet. 

But they and their cronies in malice 
and sin, 

Had best catch the beast e’er they 
dare sell his skin. 

. a * 

Our tars are true-hearted, our soldiers 
are brave, 

And who that is British will e’er be 
a slave? 

Assisted by heaven in so righteous a 


cause, 
We'll die for our king, our freedom, 
and laws.” 


According to Francis Place, who is 
generally a trustworthy commenta- 
tor, patriots frequently handed out 
the anti-Jacobin songs to the profes- 
sional ballad-singers on the streets of 
London. If any of them insisted upon 
singing anything else, said Place, they 
were hauled up before a magistrate 


1 Association Papers, section 4. 


who rebuked them. He would then 
give them some of the loyalist bal- 
lads with the assurance that they 
would not be molested while singing 
them.” 


At every turn the Association met 
with cooperation of this sort from 
agents of the government. But just 
what was the connection between 
Reeves and the ministry? At the 
time it was rumored that the mem- 
bers of the Association were hirelings 
of Pitt, but that was not exactly the 
situation. Although Reeves antici- 
pated favors from the government, 
he was not employed to start the 
Association for Preserving Liberty 
and Property. He was a place-seeker 
rather than a pensioner. This appears 
from a couple of letters of his which 
are now among the Windham Papers 
at the British Museum. 

In 1794 William Windham became 
Secretary at War. By this time the 
Association had achieved its aims, for 
the country was militantly anti-Ja- 
cobin. But Reeves had had no re- 
ward for his work. Disgruntled at 
what he considered gross neglect by 
the prime minister, he wrote to Wind- 
ham, who had previously done him 
some favors, asking him to promote 
his cause, and saying specifically that 
he should like to be appointed to the 
office of printer to the king as a re- 
ward for his labors. In spite of this 
pointed request, however, Reeves ad- 
mitted that he had no claim upon 
the government except a claim of 
gratitude. Explaining his position in 
starting the Association, he said: 


You will understand that I do not 
mean to reproach anyone, as if the 
government had a connection with 
the transaction you allude to, which 


Francis Place MS, B.M., 27,825, pp. 
144-45. 
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gave me any claim upon them. In my 
opinion they had none such. It began 
without any communication with any 
of them. Mr. Pitt had the curiosity to 
make enquiries after it—I saw him 
twice, or thrice upon it—and he gave 
me the use of the post office to send 
our packets. That is the only thing we 
ever had of the government, and we 
were thankful for it.” 


There is no doubt, however, that 
the government was extremely happy 
to have the assistance of the Associa- 
tion in suppressing Jacobinism. At 
least one member of the ministry 
credited it with having saved the 
country. In one of his letters to 
Windham, Reeves said that Dundas 
had told him 


that the very measure taken was the 
only one that could have answered; 
that it was time for the nation to 
speak if not the government; that it 
being a question whether the people 
were satisfied with the government 


1% Windham Papers, B.M. MS 87,874, ff 
82 and 42. 


under which they lived, they were to 
speak and not the government; and 
that the government might have is- 
sued proclamations, called out the 
militia, and brought Parliament to- 
gether, but all would not have done— 
if they had piped and had none to 
dance the matter would have been 
made worse.“* 


And the government was not un- 
grateful. Although Reeves’ appoint- 
ment to the office of king’s printer 
was delayed for a few years, in the 
end he got what he wanted, and the 
position was so lucrative that he died 
wealthy. Others who had helped at 
the crisis by writing anti-Jacobin 
propaganda also received their re- 
wards. But it was John Reeves, the 
organizer of the Association for Pre- 
serving Liberty and Property, to 
whom the government was most in- 
debted, for though it had no official 
minister of propaganda he performed 
many duties of the office. 


4 Ibid. 
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AN increasing extent educa- 
tional institutions are adopting 


personnel methods in both the selec- 
tion of students and the construction 
of curricula. These methods have 
not arisen so that psychologists might 
be supplied with “busy-work.” On 
the contrary, a number of real and 
concrete situations have demonstrat- 
ed the need for better selection and 
distribution of students. Moreover, 
the need for revising the traditional 
curricula to meet the outstanding 
wants of both the student and the 
professions has also been indicated. 
While rule-of-thumb methods still 
prevail, both in the selection of stu- 
dents and in the construction of cur- 
ricula, they are more and more being 
replaced by scientific methodology. 
The scientific movement in educa- 
tion has supplied techniques whereby 
we may select students on the basis 
of objectively-defined criteria. In 
addition, a functional method of cur- 
riculum construction has been devel- 
oped which has had salutary results. 
This paper deals with these two as- 
pects of the scientific movement in 
education. To discuss the needs of 
the field of journalism, it will be 
necessary to draw upon materials 
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from other provinces; but this refer- 
ral to other areas will not lead us 
afield, since the problems of selection 
and curriculum are solved by the 
same fundamental techniques, 
whether in law, medicine, pharmacy 
or journalism. 


I. Curriculum Construction 


The problems faced by twentieth 
century educators resemble very 
closely the problems faced by manu- 
facturers. Both are concerned with 
the production and marketing of 
products. In the case of education, 
the products are graduates—gradu- 
ates from engineering colleges, law 
schools, schools of medicine and 
dentistry, arts colleges and a hundred 
or more specialized curricula. In 
some instances, careful consideration 
is given the selection of raw mate- 
rials for the finished products. Stu- 
dents selected are then distributed 
to the proper molding machines— 
sequence A-B-C, course 51 and the 
like—and after four years or so they 
are given certificates of competence 
printed in Old English and decorated 
with red ribbon. 


In the production of graduates, 
education follows closely the pattern 
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of business. But in the marketing 
of its products, the college is still in 
the horse and buggy stage. Manu- 
facturers have created new methods 
by which they can determine the 
wants of the ultimate consumer. The 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company and of General Motors in 
their development of market research 
methods needs no elaboration here. 
It is these market research methods 
which dictate what the finished prod- 
uct will be. 


In only a few instances have mar- 
ket research methods been applied 
to the field of education. Outside of 
the few exceptions, the personal 
opinions of department heads, of pro- 
fessors and of curriculum committees 
have too often determined what 
should go into the curriculum. “The 
bias of the individual and of the 
specialized department has been a 
disturbing influence, with the result 
that frequently the permanence and 
emphasis given to a subject in a pro- 
fessional school has been decided by 
the personal forcefulness and com- 
bativeness of the individual sponsor- 
ing the material rather than by its 
usefulness in training the student . . . 
entering the profession.” 


The functional approach to cur- 
riculum building is no more than a 
modification of market research 
methods. The contents of the cur- 
riculum are derived functionally from 
objective study of the needs of the 
profession. This method determines 
carefully and detailedly the duties of 
the profession, and derives accurately 
and definitely the facts and tech- 
niques and equipment necessary for 





1 W. W. Charters, A. B. Lemon and L. M. 

Monell, Basic Materials for a Pharmaceuti- 

cal Curriculum (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1927), p. 2. 


the mastery of the duties. In this 
way facts are substituted for opin- 
ions. Educational institutions which 
have adopted this method are con- 
tributing to society graduates who 
are equipped to fullfil the needs of 
the profession. 

All this means that we must adopt 
market research methods in curricu- 
lum building for at least two reasons: 

(1) To discover what kinds of jobs 
graduates of journalism curricula are 
expected to fill, the duties of these 
jobs, and the specific and general 
training required—in short, a job 
analysis of the whole field of journal- 
ism. 

(2) To discover what kinds of in- 
dividuals are successful in the various 
specialized jobs within the field of 
journalism; and what traits, what 
equipment, what competences are 
requisite to success in the field— 
succinctly stated, what traits differ- 
entiate the good from the poor jour- 
nalist. 

Four general methods are used in 
the determination of the proper con- 
tent of any professional curriculum. 
Limitations of space preclude more 
than a general characterization of 
these methods. Readers who desire 
more detailed information may read 
in the references listed at the end of 
this paper. 

(1) The most widely used method 
of curriculum construction is the 
committee meeting in which personal 
experiences provide a basis for gen- 
eralizations. “What was good enough 
for me is good enough for students.” 
“I found myself wishing that I knew 
more of Assyrian history. Ergo all 
students should be required to ‘take’ 
such a course.” Thus stated baldly, 
this method appears to be lacking in 
objectivity—as it indeed is. The 
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educator with the most dramatic and 
persuasive manner of speaking often 
wins his point, even though his idea 
may lack substance. 

The weaknesses of this method are 
found not in the irrelevancy of pro- 
fessional experiences—those of edu- 
cators or workers in the field—but 
rather in the fallacy of basing an 
action upon any one man’s expe- 
rience. The representativeness of his 
sampling—to use a term from sta- 
tistics—may be totally unsatisfac- 
tory. What is needed is a more ex- 
tensive and objective sampling of 
the experiences of many men. Gallup 
has shown that a valid survey of 
opinion can be based upon a samp- 
ling of a total population; but such 
a sampling must obviously contain 
more than one individual. 

(2) Questionnaires are often used 
in attempts to base curricular con- 
tent upon a wider sampling of expe- 
rience and opinion of graduates of a 
particular curriculum. These gradu- 
ates—or other men in a profession— 
are asked to analyze in retrospect 
their professional training, compare 
it with their subsequent experiences, 
and arrive at a judgment of its weak- 
nesses and strengths. From such an 
analysis, it is hoped, will come valid 
suggestions for realigning the cur- 
riculum and gearing it to current 
needs—skills, information, attitudes 
—in the profession. This method has 
the virtue of involving a wider samp- 
ling of a population, but it suffers 
from a more serious deficiency—sub- 
jectivity. Opinions are no more— 
and sometimes less—valid than the 
facts from which they are derived. 
One need have no more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the results 
of psychological research to realize 
the weakness of this method. Scores 


of investigations have shown the 
many possible errors operating in at- 
tempts to recall the specifics of pre- 
vious experiences. Pleasant-sounding 
platitudes resulting from this method 
are scarcely dependable for curricu- 
lum construction. 

Few significant data are made 
available by questionnaire studies 
which call for socio-economic data 
and attitudes of successful workers.” 
Such information is undoubtedly 
valuable as a basis for employing 
adult workers for particular jobs and 
for an understanding of the types of 
men now employed. But the infor- 
mation yielded by such studies is too 
general to be used as the basis of 
constructing a functional curriculum. 

(3) A third method is used in some 
occupations. Thousands of observa- 
tions are made by trained workers 
of the actual (as opposed to the re- 
ported) operations, duties and activi- 
ties of workers." This method yields 
information often surprising to the 
workers themselves, a further indica- 
tion of the errors of subjective judg- 
ments. Sometimes motion pictures of 
workers on the job are required be- 
fore dependable facts are made avail- 
able.“ Many professional activities 
have become so routinized that a 
psychiatric depth-probing would be 
necessary to assist in recalling them 
in sufficient detail to form the basis 
of curriculum construction. It would 
require a corps of specialists to dis- 





?Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Cor- 
respondents (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1987). 


*C. A. Koepke, A Job Analysis of Manu- 
facturing Plants in Minnesota, Bulletins of 
the Empl ent Stabilization Research In- 
stitute (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press), Vol. II, No. 8, June, 1934. 


‘F. B. Gilbreth and L. M. Gilbreth, Ap- 
mag Study (New York: MacMillan 
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entangle the facts of experience from 
the fantastic interpretations made 
by workers. 

(4) A fourth method of collecting 
significant data involves an objective 
analysis of the product of work. In- 
stead of asking workers to describe 
what they do, the product of their 
work is analyzed. From such data 
inferences are made of what must be 
learned by students in preparation 
for the execution of these tasks. An 
outstanding example of this research 
method in curriculum building is the 
study conducted by W. W. Charters’ 
for the pharmaceutical curriculum. 
The procedures are briefly sketched 
here. 


(1) A subvention from one of the 
foundations was procured in order to 
carry on this huge undertaking. 

(2) The cooperation of a number 
of agencies was secured: American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. More than 1,000 retail 
pharmacists participated, 35 colleges 
of pharmacy. 

(3) A careful survey of retail phar- 
macies was made for inventories, du- 
ties, operations and other pertinent 
data. 

(4) Forty-three thousand seven 
hundred prescriptions from fifteen geo- 
graphic areas were collected by repre- 
sentatives of the project. 

(5) A restricted sampling, 17,577 
prescriptions, of this collection was 
carefully analyzed. 

(6) Other characteristics of the 
work of the pharmacist were deter- 
mined from observation on the job. 


The details of the method are un- 
necessary here. Suffice it to say that 
the total project ran for three and a 
half years. The result is a function- 
ally constructed curriculum which 
contains materials which pharma- 


* Charters, Lemon and Monell, op. cit. 
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cists require in the exercise of their 
duties. 

The implications are obvious for 
the journalism profession. Through 
the cooperation of your organization 
with newspaper associations, editors, 
publishers and other interested agen- 
cies a program designed to increase 
the effectiveness of schools and de- 
partments of journalism could be 
launched.* 

When we have surveyed and job- 
analyzed the whole field of journal- 
ism, then we may begin to construct 
a curriculum which will train indi- 
viduals for real, not for hypothetical, 
jobs. When we have learned what 
kind of graduates are successful in 
specific fields of journalism, then the 
selection of students and their dis- 
tribution into appropriate curricula 
will be based on a firmer foundation 
than we now have. Methods of select- 
ing and distributing students must 
be predicted on a defensible curricu- 
lum. 

After we have discovered what 
traits, what competences and what 
equipments are demanded by the pro- 
fession of journalism in its several 
areas, we may examine the crrrent 
products of journalism schools and 
departments. If the equipment of 
our graduates corresponds to the re- 
quirements of editors, business man- 
agers and publishers—then curricu- 
lar revision is unnecessary. But it is 
highly questionable whether prevail- 
ing curricula—organized on tradition- 
al rule-of-thumb methods—equip 
our students to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the profession. 

Here are a few conceivable dis- 


*The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business is considering a similar 
cooperative Bn See T. L. Norton, 
“Collegiate ucation for Business,” Edu- 
cational Record, 1988, 19 :420-482. 
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coveries from such a survey: Many 
of our courses may be too specific. 
Perhaps techniques are emphasized 
too much, and content too little. 
Maybe our students are given too 
much specialized training and not 
enough general education to form a 
cultural background for their work. 
It is entirely conceivable that our 
survey of the entire field would show 
that certain competences, certain 
traits or certain equipment cannot be 
acquired in the college curriculum. 
This may suggest the adoption of 
internship training which has proven 
so successful in clinical medicine. Our 
market research may show that we 
are training students for jobs that do 
not exist, or for highly responsible 
or administrative jobs for which re- 
cent graduates are not employed. We 
may learn that during the years in- 
tervening between graduation and 
the attainment of success in journal- 
ism many other factors—outside of 
college training—enter the picture. 
Certain behavior which is demanded 
by concrete field situations—be- 
havior which involves such so-called 
intangibles as poise, aggressiveness 
and tact—may not be observable or 
learned in academic situations. This 
would also suggest the consideration 
of internship training. These are only 
a few examples of the kind of dis- 
coveries such market research meth- 
ods produce. 


II. Four Years or Five? 


If we adapt Charters’ method in a 
study of the journalism profession, 
we may arrive at an answer to the 
current question: How many years 
of collegiate education are required 
of our graduates? Some journalism 
departments are currently advocat- 
ing a five-year course. Logically, it 
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follows that if four years of training 


will produce good students, five years 
will produce better ones. 


Experience in several law schools 
throws some light on this question. 
In 1933 and 1934, Luker and Doug- 
lass’ analyzed the first and second 
year grades of law students who had 
entered with two years, three years 
and four years of pre-law training. 
Using the first year grades as a crit- 
erion, the two-year students averaged 
71.58, the three-year students 73.44, 
the difference being 1.91; the differ- 
ence between the two-year students 
and the four-year students was 1.54 
points; and the difference between 
the three-year students and four- 
year students was 0.52 points. Sta- 
tistical analysis shows that none of 
these small differences is significant 
and may be explained by chance 
factors. Second year grades showed 
similar results. The obvious conclu- 
sion from this study is that two 
years is as good as three or four 
years in arts-college preparation for 
law school when teachers’ grades are 
the criterion. 


A more extensive study by Eagle- 
ton and Henry* at the University of 
Chicago, in which a larger number of 
students’ records were examined, re- 
veals the following striking results: 

When proportion of students gradu- 
ating is the criterion, 


48 per cent of the 111 students 
who had entered with four years’ 
preparation were graduated; 





™L. J. Luker and H. R. Douglass, “Two, 
Three or Four Years of Pre-Law College 
—. School and Society, 1987, 45 :383- 


® W. L. Eagleton and N. B. Henry, “The 
Admission and Retention of Students in 
the Law School,” pp. 245-294 in Part V, 
Admission and Retention of Students, b 
F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, The Un 
versity of Chicago Survey (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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61 per cent of the 202 students who 
had entered with three years’ prepara- 
tion were graduated; 

44 per cent of the 32 students who 
had entered with two years’ prepara- 
tion were graduated. 


When grades on all examinations 
were the criterion, the following re- 
sults appeared:° 


Years pre-law Average grade of 


training Number 70 or more 
4 276 82% 
3 834 45 
2 59 34 


The three-year pre-law training 
group was far superior to either the 
four-year or two-year group. In most 
cases, the four-year group did slight- 
ly better than the two-year group, 
but this is probably due to the fact 
that students with only two years of 
pre-law work had to be 21 years old 
to enter. This age restriction may be 
a disturbing influence in the analysis. 
At any rate it is very difficult to justi- 
fy a four-year pre-law training pro- 
gram in the light of these studies. We 
must not make hasty generalizations 
from these studies for journalism. 
Careful study must precede recom- 
mendations for change. 


Ill, Selection of Students 


Up to this point, we have outlined 
the need for studying the curriculum. 
We have briefly sketched the func- 
tional method of curriculum con- 
struction. A discussion of the selec- 
tion of students for journalism cur- 
ricula is now in order. As in the case 
of curriculum construction, the meth- 
ods used are general and can be 
adapted without difficulty to the 
field of journalism. 

More and more, educational insti- 
tutions serving the professions are 
discovering the necessity of selecting 


- Adapted from Eagleton and Henry, op. 


students before matriculation. While 
rule-of-thumb methods still prevail, 
it is encouraging to note the increas- 
ing number of colleges using psycho- 
logical test batteries in the selection 
of students. 


Before proceeding any farther, any 
illusions on the part of the reader 
about the infallibility of tests should 
be shattered. No psychological test 
can predict with 100 per cent accu- 
racy. No selection instrument has 
ever been devised which will separate 
all the goats from the sheep. The 
only exception to this was the meth- 
od used by Gideon about four thou- 
sand years ago in the selection of his 
army. But Gideon’s selection instru- 
ment was sent from heaven. We are 
not as fortunate as Gideon. The best 
we can hope for is that our tests will 
give us relatively high probabilities 
of success or failure for the individual 
student. These devices for selecting 
students are problems in prediction. 
They have been called betting sys- 
tems. They tell, for example, that 
student X has 85 chances in 100 of 
graduating in the upper third of his 
class. When the probabilities derived 
from a testing battery are refined by 
careful professional judgment, we 
can predict with a high degree of 
validity the future performance of 
our students. 

During the past ten years, nearly 
all the important professions have 
been the subject of prediction studies. 
Schools and colleges of law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, nursing and 
others have been working on pro- 
grams which will forecast achieve- 
ment. While no one has succeeded 
in working out tests which will pre- 
dict with 100 per cent efficiency, they 
have nevertheless been eminently 
successful. Some batteries reduce the 
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error of prediction by 30 per cent. 
While this proportion is nowhere near 
perfect, it is an encouraging increase 
over zero accuracy—the usual predic- 
tive accuracy of academic dice-throw- 
ing. In the defense of forecasts which 
are 30 per cent better than chance 
one may say that in the prediction of 
human conduct a little knowledge 
is better than complete ignorance. 

The selection of students narrows 
down to the prediction of successful 
from unsuccessful students. The 
justifications for selection procedures 
are obvious: 

(1) Elimination of potential fail- 
ures early; diversion of inept students 
into more adequate niches; prevention 
of high student mortality and mi- 
gration; 

(2) Diminution of the _hetero- 
geneity of the group, thus making for 
higher-pitched teaching; 

(3) Earlier identification of su- 
perior students—thus making possi- 
ble a program of individualization. 
Until a job analysis of the profes- 

sion is available, we must depend 
upon a less valid criterion for pre- 
diction of success—teachers’ 
marks.” Obviously, after a function- 
al curriculum is set up, success in the 
curriculum will lead to success in the 
field. But until that time, our crite- 
rion must be in terms of achieve- 
ment of the existing curriculum. We 
can improve present conditions by 





If space permitted, we would discuss 
studi 4 criteri- 


of teachers, journalism A. t. need to 
study their grading me' to make cer- 
tain that they are actually marking stu- 
dent’s work accurately on validly. Re- 
in other departments indicates that 

is usually accurate teach- 

ers believe it to be. We can make only one 
point in this discussion—unless the criterion 
of school success is accurate and valid, 
there is little point in constructing a cur- 
riculum or in attempting to predict success 
of any kind. To assume the validity of the 
= grading system is to beg ques- 

on. 


substituting objective tests for sub- 
jective grading standards. These 
tests should be used by all the recog- 
nized schools and departments of 
journalism. In this way we will have 
some assurance that a 95 percentile 
student in one school will be a 95 
percentile student in another. 

At the beginning we may use as 
our prediction measures whatever 
data are available—entrance tests, 
high school rank, Strong’s interest 
test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
achievement as measured by the Co- 
operative or Iowa English tests, 
sophomore culture tests and many 
others. In some schools perhaps all 
of these tests have been given; in 
others only one or two may be avail- 
able. 


Before accurate selection of suc- 
cessful students is possible, much re- 
search must be made of methods for 
identification of such students. Here 
again, as with curriculum construc- 
tion, subjective judgments are not 
more valid than the data from which 
they are drawn. Perhaps each teach- 
er of journalism is certain that he 
can identify students with potenti- 
alities. But do you agree among 
yourselves, and does the ultimate em- 
ployer agree with you? Obviously, 
errors are made and will continue to 
be made. Perhaps, however, the 
percentage of these errors may be 
reduced by the development of more 
objective methods of selecting po- 
tentially able students. 

We may describe briefly a num- 
ber of methods which may be studied 
carefully to determine which, if any, 
will prove accurate in prediction of 
grades in journalism classes. The 
prediction of success on the job is 
another problem requiring additional 
research studies. But prediction of 
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job success must wait upon predic- 
tion of school success. 


It should be kept prominently in 
mind that we are looking for indi- 
cators of school success which, when 
applied to sophomores, will permit us 
to identify those with the highest 
probability of that success. By the 
senior year we can identify success- 
ful students with little error. But 
what we want to know is: which 
sophomores will prove to be good 
risks? At the present time it is prob- 
able that few departments know the 
accuracy of their present methods 
of selecting students for professional 
training. Sufficient research has been 
carried on to indicate that common- 
sense methods of selection do not 
possess the accuracy usually assigned 
to them. 


To thus identify potentially able 
students, we must try out many pos- 
sible predictors. Using statistical 
methods, we may compute the co- 
efficient of correlation between aver- 
age grade in journalism courses for 
the junior and senior years and the 
data available in the sophomore year. 
The predictors which yield the high- 
est correlations we may then use for 
the future selection of students. Data 
usually available in the sophomore 
year include: 


(1) Average grade in all freshman 
and sophomore courses, 

(2) Grade in sophomore reporting 
course, 

(3) Average grade in freshman 
English courses (or in composition 
and literature courses computed sep- 
arately) , 

(4) Tests of intelligence and stand- 
ardized tests of composition and lit- 
erature (such as those of the Cooper- 
ative Test Service) given to fresh- 
men at the time of admission to col- 


(5) Comprehensive examinations 


given at the end of the sophomore 
year (such as the Sophomore Culture 
Test published by the Cooperative 
Test Service) , 


(6) New tests especially construct- 
ed to sample the unique aptitudes 
necessary to success in journalism. 
Such special tests cannot be construct- 
ed until a job-analysis is made of the 
work of journalism in its many 
branches. 
Still another attack may be made 

upon this problem. The abilities of 
successful journalists in the many 
specialties may be measured objec- 
tively by specially constructed tests. 
The results of such a program of re- 
search will yield an answer to the 
question, what types of abilities are 
necessary to success? In a sense this 
is the method of permitting “natural 
selection” to take its course and then 
studying the end product. E. K. 
Strong,” in developing a test of the 
interests of adult successful journal- 
ists, used essentially the same meth- 
od. A research program of this kind 
entails large expenditures in time 
and money. 

Before a job analysis of the pro- 
fession is made, we can take some 
steps in the right direction. Teach- 
ers of journalism can set up certain 
preliminary criteria from which a 
test battery can be organized. This 
would have to be a cooperative test- 
ing program involving all depart- 
ments and schools of journalism. For 
example, in setting up a similar selec- 
tion program for the medical pro- 
fession, four factors were considered 
as important: (1) ability or apti- 
tude; (2) previous preparation; (8) 
physical energy or vitality; (4) social 
adaptability. 


uE. K. St , Jr., Manual for Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Men (Stanford 
= meal Stanford University Press, 
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For the first factor, Moss” has de- 
signed an aptitude test which corre- 
lates about .60 with grades. This 
means that the error of prediction by 
chance is reduced 20 per cent. For 
the second factor, pre-medical grades 
were taken as the measure. This cor- 
relates about .50 to .55—reducing the 
error of prediction by 13 to 16 per 
cent. For the third factor a health 
examination would suffice. For the 
fourth, no test has been devised 
which can adequately describe social 
adaptability, but ratings by fellow- 
students, instructors and the family 


doctor have been useful. 


Moss’ test has been given to thou- 
sands of medical school aspirants 
since 1931. Between 500 and 600 
colleges have participated. How 
does it work in practice? If scores 
are divided into ten equal divisions 
from top to bottom, the resulting 
list is as follows (these results are for 
students who were accepted by medi- 
cal schools) : 


The average grade of students in 


the highest decile was.......... 86.3 
 £ fear 84.9 
Third ae) Jac asre eee 84.9 
SECTS Cah eekaly ate ak tiete 83.7 
Fifth TT  Aipeieeeepkbebkae See 83.4 
Sixth Te -e diedetans 3 isa eeee 83.1 
© § v¢eceoeedcanteaieell 82.4 
nr "" |. tev estima eoun ate 81.7 
Ninth gee Te eee 81.6 
Tenth and lowest decile........ 75.0 


The first decile contained no failures, 
but 60 per cent of those in the lowest 
tenth failed. 

From this we may set up a betting 
system. If a student has a score in 
the first tenth, his chances are 100 
out of 100 of graduating and 75 out 
of 100 of getting an average of at 





4 F. A. Moss, “Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
for Medical Students—Report for 19382,” 
Journal of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 1933, 8 :1-24. 


least 85. If a student scores in the 
lowest decile, his chances are 60 out 
of 100 of failing, and 90 out of 100 
of making an average below 85 if he 
does graduate. 

Similar, but less consistent, results 
are found when pre-medical averages 
are used. When both the aptitude 
test and pre-medical grades are com- 
bined by multiple correlation meth- 
ods, the resulting prediction is higher 
than when each is used alone. 


After research has yielded depend- 
able methods of identifying potential- 
ly able students, we are ready to 
apply the results. We collect the 
necessary data for students and sift 
out the good risks by statistical 
methods. But at this point we may 
profit from the experiences of other 
attempts to select students. 

After several years of experience in 
translating the results of research 
into individualized counseling, it has 
become apparent that these are de- 
cided limitations inherent in the sta- 
tistical attack on the problem of pre- 
diction. For years the thesis was 
advanced that validity coefficients 
could not be obtained with a faulty 
criterion of success—teachers’ marks. 
Although not criticizing this explana- 
tion, the writers suggest that, even 
with perfectly reliable and valid crit- 
eria, coefficients of unity would still 
be unobtainable. Those who have 
counseled students recognize that 
success comes, not only from the pos- 
session of requisite aptitudes, but 
equally from the skillful and per- 
sistent use of aptitudes in the appro- 
priate type and level of academic 
competition. These factors of moti- 
vation, temperament and working 
conditions vary tremendously from 
student to student. We may com- 
pute coefficients of validity for a 
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group which, in a sense, represents 
an index of compromise among the 
heterogeneous conditions of the mem- 
bers of that group. But when we 
apply, like a Procrustean bed, this 
generalized regression equation to an 
individual student, we almost always 
(unless the individual has been sub- 
jected to clinical analysis) commit 
the fallacy of inferring that his work- 
ing conditions and motivation are 
identical with that of the group aver- 
age. In other words, too frequently 
we apply to an individual the results 
of studies made on groups operating 
under heterogeneous conditions of 
motivation and related factors with 
little recognition of what are often 
significant differences between the in- 
dividual and the group. Generalized 
regression equations do not make 
proper allowances for such individual 
factors except by means of the fac- 
tor of group probability. 


For this reason it may well be that 
group statistics will not yield signifi- 


cantly high validity coefficients; that 
some method of particularization of 
standard regression equations should 
be developed if we are to obtain 
significantly high coefficients. Group 
statistics are indispensable as well as 
being a more reliable and valid 
criterion; but the large number of 
students to whom the regression 
equation is inapplicable would seem 
to indicate that significant variables 
have been left out for such students. 
Some of these factors operate only 
for a few students and not for the 
entire group, and for this reason their 
group weighting is inapplicable to 
such individuals. At the present time 
such factors can be identified, if at 
all, only by clinical diagnosis and can 
be given proper weighting only by 
professional judgments. Application 


of the results of research must be 
particularized for each student. 


IV. Summary 

We have outlined briefly a number 
of research methods of developing 
techniques for the identification of 
potentially able students in journal- 
ism. Obviously the problem of selec- 
tion poses a difficult task, a fact 
which colors the suspicion that cur- 
rently-used rules-of-thumb have a 
questionable accuracy. In the face 
of such a complex problem, surely no 
one can justify the use of methods 
which lack objective validation. 
Progress is made in professional edu- 
cation only by means of objective 
methods of self-study. 


We have also argued the need for 
the development of a functional cur- 
riculum based upon an objective 
study of the many specialties of the 
profession. Until what we teach is 
correlated with the actual needs of 
the profession, the selection of stu- 
dents hardly justifies itself. The ap- 
plication of improved methods of 
curriculum construction holds 
promise of improving professional 
education—an objective of this pro- 
fessional association. Thus we see 
that selection of students and cur- 
riculum construction are intimately 
related and should be studied as 
parts of the same problem. 

Admittedly the research program 
we have outlined is a large under- 
taking involving resources beyond 
those of any one school or depart- 
ment. Piecemeal attacks upon this 
problem may yield promising leads, 
but ultimately all schools and de- 
partments must pool their resources 
if significant results are to be forth- 
coming. The technical advice of such 
an agency as the American Council 
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on Education, the services of compe- 
tent research workers and the coop- 
erative efforts of all the recognized 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism will go far in improving both the 
teaching and the practice of journal- 
ism. Such is the experience of other 
professions. 
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The Choice of Tests 


For Selection of Journalism Students 


By J. C. Peterson 


Professor Peterson has collaborated with the 
Department of Industrial Journalism, Kansas 
State College, in developing selective tests for 
journalism students. This paper was delivered 
to the A. A. T. J. at Topeka. 


NE of the six criteria already 
employed in the modified selec- 


tive enrollment plan for journalism 
students at Kansas State is perform- 
ance on a test of general mental 
ability. Additional tests and other 
objective criteria will be included 
whenever it can be demonstrated that 
their inclusion will improve material- 
ly the predictive value of the bat- 
tery. 

Rational analysis of the situation 
and a few scattered observations of 
their results in use have suggested an 
experimental study and development 
of the following additional factors 
for possible use as criteria: 

1. A series of new vocabulary tests 
consisting of useful terms and espe- 


cially those which are frequently mis- 
used in the field. 

2. A series of spelling tests consist- 
ing of words frequently misspelled in 
newspaper practice. 

8. Comprehensive examinations in 
contemporary affairs. 

4. Comprehensive examinations cov- 
ering knowledge of journalism sub- 
jects. 

5. Records of performance in re- 
lated high school subjects. 

6. Tests of speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading. 

7. The Strong Vocational Interest 
test. 


8. Personality tests or inventories. 

The principal difficulty encountered 
in the development and refinement of 
tests for prediction and selection in 
any field is the lack of valid criteria 
of the comparative success of workers 
already in the field. Our search for 
such criteria will include (1) a sur- 
vey of the status of former graduates 
of the department and a comparison 
of their after-college performance 
with their college and high school 
records in each field of subject mat- 
ter and in the college tests of gen- 
eral mental ability; (2) a study of 
comparative performance of college 
freshmen and college seniors in jour- 
nalism on each test under investiga- 
tion; (8) a study of the comparative 
performance of a particular group of 
journalism students on equivalent 
forms of the same tests in succeed- 
ing years of attendance at college; 
and (4) a comparison of perform- 
ance in each test under investigation 
with pooled ratings of a group of judges 
each of whom has been selected be- 
cause of apparent competency and 
of fair consistency of his ratings with 
those of other supposedly competent 
judges; (5) a study of the internal 
consistency or self-correlation of each 
test to insure the degree of reliability 
requisite to a valid test. 

On the basis of their composite 
scores on tests which survive the 
application of the foregoing criteria, 
we plan to secure a criterion group of 
250 to 300 journalism students whose 



























































































































































composite test rank may be correlat- 
ed with their answers to any test 
question to indicate its comparative 
value for inclusion in the final test. 
By means of this rather laborious 
procedure of item analysis, the tests 
in question can usually be shortened 
considerably and their value for fore- 
casting success considerably im- 
proved. 


In case the foregoing procedures 
do not lead to satisfactory correla- 
tions between test scores and aca- 
demic or practical achievement, a 
thoroughgoing job-analysis of the 
field of journalism may serve as a 
basis for classifying journalists into 
a number of fairly distinct journal- 
istic vocations, each of which will 
yield satisfactory correlations for 
prediction and guidance. 


If this latter plan is eventually 
followed, the study will have to in- 
clude records of as many journalists 
in each distinctive field as were 
previously employed for the entire 
field of journalism. Also, more tests 
and more statistical comparisons be- 
tween test scores and academic or 
professional achievements will be re- 
quired by this plan. Obviously the 
principal obstacle here will be the 
delay involved in waiting for a suffi- 
cient number of records to be accu- 
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mulated. This obstacle might be 
removed by cooperation between a 
number of departments of journal- 
ism, all of which would employ the 
same tests in order to make their 
findings comparable. 

The development and evaluation 
of tests and other means of predict- 
ing success in journalism presuppose 
proper motivation of students at 
every stage of the process. Proper 
statistical selection of questions is 
possible only when students take the 
tests seriously and do their best. 
Proper evaluation of questions and 
of tests is possible only when the 
students composing the criterion 
group have taken their studies seri- 
ously enough to make their achieve- 
ments truly representative of their 
real capacities. Proper functioning 
of tests in forecasting success and 
selecting or classifying students gen- 
erally is possible only when students 
take both their tests and their 
studies seriously enough to work con- 
sistently for high standards of per- 
formance. 

It is hoped that knowledge of the 
role of tests in the new plan of selec- 
tive enrollment will insure high and 
fairly uniform motivation of stu- 
dents in all the tests and in those 
studies upon which the later tests of 
achievement are to be based. 


Schools of Journalism 


And the Press 


By Kenneth E. Olson 


Dean Olson of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, delivered this presi- 
dential address before the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism at 
Topeka, Kansas, December 27, 1938. 


4 ipaes has been a year in which 
schools of journalism have been 
under as bitter attack as in any year 
that I can recall. Yet it has also 
been a year in which our newspaper 


organizations have shown more evi- 
dence of awakening to the need of 
cooperating with their schools than 
has been evident before. It may 
well be that these developments may 
be opening up a new opportunity for 
our schools. 

President Hutchins’ recklessly 
broad assertion that schools of jour- 
nalism were “the shadiest education- 
al enterprises under respectable 
auspices” made newspaper headlines 
all over the country. While that slur 
won some support, its very unfair- 
ness and the lack of information 
which it displayed brought us many 
assurances from newspaper men and 
newspaper organizations of continued 
support and cooperation. It also gave 
us a better opportunity to acquaint 
newspaper men of the country with 
the liberal disciplines we are provid- 
ing than we have had in some time. 

A few weeks later, however, news- 
papers gleefully headlined the state- 
ment attributed to James Stahlman, 


president of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, that all 
schools of journalism were the bunk. 
As a matter of fact he did not say 
that. He called attention to the 
mushroom-like growth of “lower 
bracket” schools, most of which, he 
said, were the bunk. But he urged 
that the A.N.P.A. give its support 
to the better schools, which, he 
agreed, deserve to receive it. In that 
very same week the A.N.P.A. adopt- 
ed a resolution authorizing and re- 
questing President Stahlman to 
appoint a representative to the joint 
committee to consider and prepare 
standards of instruction for the guid- 
ance of schools of journalism. 


Just recently at the press dinner 
which was a feature of the C.L.O. 
convention at Pittsburgh, schools of 
journalism were condemned as being 
“ineffective” and “unessential” and 
journalism professors were called 
“naive.” These working newspaper 
men indulged in a wholesale denun- 
ciation of our schools and indicated 
a preference for a liberal arts educa- 
tion as preparation for newspaper 
work. Significant to me, however, is 
the fact the schools of journalism 
were considered sufficiently impor- 
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tant to merit discussion in a C.L.O. 
convention. 

All this criticism signifies an im- 
portant change in attitude toward 
our schools, When I reread today the 
statements of E. L. Godkin, James 
Gordon Bennett, Sr., and Frederic 
Hudson ridiculing the idea that there 
could ever be college instruction for 
the press, when I recall the long 
years during which the first courses 
in journalism, even our first depart- 
ments and schools, were ignored or 
treated with contempt, it is signifi- 
cant, I believe, that outright opposi- 
tion is today giving way to criticism 
of schools of journalism as they are 
now conducted—not of the existence 
of the schools themselves. 

Since the first school of journalism 
was organized at Missouri at the re- 
quest and with the support of its 
state press association, a number of 
other schools and departments of 
journalism have come into being 
through the insistence of state press 
associations; others have been creat- 
ed with the encouragement of groups 
of newspapers in metropolitan cen- 
ters; still others have grown out of 
English departments or schools of 
business simply through student de- 
mand. 

But however they have come, they 
are today recognized as a part of the 
educational program of leading uni- 
versities and colleges and, what is 
more, are accepted by university ad- 
ministrations as a permanent part of 
American higher education. Schools 
of journalism have, moreover, made 
an impact on the American press, not 
only through their contributions to 
literature of journalism but through 
the thousands of their graduates who 
have made themselves places in all 
fields of journalistic endeavor. Many 


have risen to positions of eminence. 
Newspaper publishers, editors and 
newspaper men in general recognize 
today that schools of journalism are 
here to stay and they are beginning 
to realize that the time has come 
when newspaper men must accept a 
degree of responsibility for their pro- 
fessional schools comparable to that 
assumed by the professions of law, 
medicine and engineering. 


IGNIFICANT was that section 

of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ brief filed with the adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Act, 
contending that newspaper work was 
a profession and citing the existence 
of professional schools of journalism 
as evidence. “The thirty-two so- 
called Class A schools of journalism,” 
said this brief, “compare favorably 
in their requirements with the ninety- 
seven approved law schools formerly 
designated as Class A law schools.” 
We may not be ready to agree with 
that sweeping statement, but it is 
interesting, nevertheless, that this 
statement was made by the publish- 
ers’ association. 

Significant also was the American 
Newspaper Guild’s counter charge 
that schools of journalism are mere 
trade schools. This, you will observe, 
is diametrically opposed to the view 
expressed by the members of this 
association. Equally interesting is 
the recent move on the part of the 
American Press Society to grant rec- 
ognition to the schools which are 
members of this association, and the 
statement by officers of that associa- 
tion that our help is needed in 
raising the professional status of 
newspaper work. 

A most revealing fact in my opin- 
ion is the increasing number of able 
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newspaper men who are seeking posi- 
tions on our journalism faculties. I 
myself have received applications in 
the last two months from two foreign 
correspondents, the chief editorial 
writer of a large Eastern paper, the 
assistant managing editor of a large 
Middlewestern paper. I am sure that 
other deans and directors here could 
cite similar experiences. 

Thursday, Professor Watson will 
report on the results of our recent 
survey of vocational opportunities on 
non-metropolitan newspapers of the 
United States. I have been both sur- 
prised and impressed by the over- 
whelming preference on the part of 
these publishers and editors of our 
small dailies and our weekly and 
semi-weekly papers for graduates of 
schools of journalism. Seventy-one 
and three-tenths per cent of these 
men said they preferred our gradu- 
ates; 12.3 per cent expressed a pref- 
erence for college graduates and only 
16.4 per cent were content with high 
school graduates. 

This demonstrates, I believe, one 
very important point in our relation- 
ships with the press. We have evi- 
dently established our best relation- 
ships with the non-metropolitan 
publishers and editors who are allied 
in our various state and regional 
press associations. It was perhaps 
natural that our Class A schools 
should have tried first of all to make 
themselves of service to the papers 
in their immediate area and to the 
state press associations which helped 
establish these schools. Consciously 
or unconsciously we have perhaps 
pointed our programs to meet the 
needs of these papers. Entirely aside 
from our instructional program we 
have developed many services of 
tangible value to our state press asso- 


ciations. In a dozen states, press 
associations now maintain joint ar- 
rangements with their schools by 
which their managers or field secre- 
taries are part-time members of the 
faculties of schools of journalism. In 
many other states press associations 
through their school of journalism 
committees have an active hand in 
determining the program and the 
policies of the schools of journalism 
at their state universities. 

The courses in reporting, copyread- 
ing, feature writing and newspaper 
management which we made much 
of in the days when we were strain- 
ing to be “practical” echoed the 
wishes of the many smaller papers 
directly served by our schools. We 
have perhaps proved our worth to 
the non-metropolitan press but we 
have not yet done so to the metro- 
politan press. 

Today we have changed our em- 
phasis in instruction, for we sense 
very keenly the changed demands 
that are being made upon our press. 
We are giving much more emphasis 
to background courses, particularly 
in social sciences. Moreover, we saw 
several years ago that our students, 
taking such courses in separate un- 
related doses, were locking each of 
them in an air-tight compartment. 
They were not getting the slightest 
glimpse of their interrelation or of 
their a p plication to journalism. 
Hence we have been developing 
courses in contemporary affairs and 
public opinion to correlate these so- 
cial science courses and journalism. 
We are swinging much closer to 
Joseph Pulitzer’s conception of a 
school of journalism, but the metro- 
politan press does not realize this. 

We realize today that the responsi- 
bilities of both our non-metropolitan 
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and metropolitan press are greater 
than ever before in history, and that 
men uneducated or half-educated 
cannot understand the problems of 
world civilization, much less explain 
them to a bewildered citizenry. We 
realize that if we are to do our part, 
we must produce men who are more 
than mere craftsmen—men who are 
equipped to deal with the appalling 
problems raised by the dislocation of 
world economy that began twenty- 
five years ago, problems that are still 
mounting in their complexity. 

Arthur Robb pointed the way for 
us when he wrote a year ago in 
Editor & Publisher: 

New as most of today’s events 
seem to be, all have their roots in 
history. Their course cannot be under- 
stood or influenced by an effort to 
state them only in headlines. A com- 
prehension of history and its prob- 
able direction is as necessary in 
Peoria or San Jose or on the plains of 
Kansas as it is in New York or Chi- 
cago. Metropolitan journalism needs 
all the best minds it can attract and 
the journalism of the smaller cities 
cannot be content to act as a mere 
tribal herald treating world news as 
routine filler, ignorant of the trends 
and processes of our own great com- 
mercial structure, putting political 
slants on social issues, if it expects 
to retain its freedom and prosperity. 

To keep them it will eventually be 
manned by journalists, not artisans or 
class conscious mechanics, but men 
who know what is going on in the 
world and know how to write what 
they know with clarity and honesty. 


That same viewpoint is held by 
most of the editors and publishers 
with whom I have talked this year. 
Every newspaper conference I have 
attended has been given over to “off- 
the-record” sessions in which news- 
paper executives have searched their 
souls as to these charges of bias and 
unfairness, of trivial treatment of 
the news, of lack of leadership, of 


failure to make the newspaper keep 
pace with the needs of our changing 
world. They are keenly alive to the 
fact that our press must live up to 
its full responsibilities if it is to main- 
tain the confidence of the American 
public. If they are critical of our 
schools, it is because they feel we 
have not gone far enough in provid- 
ing the kind of education that will 
meet the demands society is even 
now making of its newspapers. 


T IS encouraging that there is a 
growing awareness of our schools 


and a gradual realization among 
newspaper men that perhaps they 
ought to do something about us. 
There is, moreover, an increasing 
feeling that education for journalism 
is a problem which should concern 
our national newspaper associations 
as well as our state press associations. 
That feeling has been heightened by 
their sudden recognition of the mush- 
room-like growth of instruction in 
journalism. In 1911 there were but 
thirty-three colleges or universities 
offering instruction in journalism. By 
1921, this number had grown to 171; 
by 1931 there were 271; by 1932, 
326; by 1936, 532; and today there 
are nearly 700 institutions listing 
courses in journalism. When you 
consider that in the last six years 
the number of schools teaching jour- 
nalism has almost tripled, it becomes 
a matter serious not only to our 
Class A schools but to all the news- 
paper organizations of this country. 
This number is far too great; and 
the caliber of work being done in 
many of the smaller institutions re- 
flects upon the work of the better 
schools. 

There must be some control of this 
“orgy” of instruction in journalism. 
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Thoughtful newspaper men are be- 
ginning to sense that the time has 
come when they must take an inter- 
est in their schools and try to 
achieve order, just as the medical 
and legal professions did for their 
schools years ago. They are begin- 
ning to talk about giving encourage- 
ment to the better schools, about 
setting up standards for schools of 
journalism and about recognizing 
only such schools as adhere to these 
standards. 


One national newspaper organiza- 
tion, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, long has been aware 
that this was a matter which needed 
attention. Thirteen years ago—in 
1925—the A.S.N.E. adopted a reso- 
lution declaring it to be the sense of 
that organization that academic and 
professional training for journalism 
should take the form either of a com- 
plete course at a university school of 
journalism leading to a degree, or 
attendance at a school of journalism 
maintained by a recognized institu- 
tion of learning and supplementing 
the regular college course. That reso- 
lution went further: 


The Society commends as the ulti- 
mate goal of schools of journalism 
their development into graduate 
schools to the end that their educa- 
tional standards shall be on a par with 
those maintained at the best schools 
of law or medicine. 


In 1928 the A.S.N.E. committee on 
schools of journalism went a step 
farther and urged an adequate classi- 
fication of schools, departments and 
courses in journalism. It appended 
to its report a list of the members of 
A.A.S.D.J. which it declared would 
be entitled to a Class A rating if 
classification were established. 

The next step was taken following 


our convention in Boston in 1930 
when leading editors explained their 
expectations of our schools, and 
teachers in turn told of their aims. 
So helpful was this exchange of ideas 
that Fred Fuller Shedd, then presi- 
dent of the A.S.N.E., initiated the 
organization of a joint committee 
which was to include representatives 
of the principal newspaper associa- 
tions and representatives of the 
schools “for the purpose of conferring 
upon and studying the problems of 
education for journalism.” 

This committee with representa- 
tives of two newspaper organizations, 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the National Editorial 
Association, and representatives of 
A.AS.D.J. and A.A.T.J. held its first 
meeting at Cleveland, April 4, 1931. 
It unanimously agreed to a state- 
ment of principles endorsing the 
spirit and substance of the standards 
of education for journalism adopted 
by our association. It went on to 
say: 


We recognize the increasing demand 
of newspaper organizations for college 
trained workers. We believe it the 
proper mission and obligation of 
schools of journalism to supply that 
demand. And to that end we believe 
that the basic education for news- 
paper work should be in such courses 
as are generally recognized for the 
bachelor’s degree specifically directed 
and applied so far as possible to the 
problems of newspaper service. We 
believe that such college training, so 
directed, should be supplemented by 
specific instruction in the fundamen- 
tals of newspaper service, its mission 
and obligations, its history, its ethics, 
with special regard for the definition 
and development of news and in the 
practical art of newspaper work with 
laboratory equipment to afford train- 


ing and practice for the small papers 
as well as the large. 


It called on schools of journalism 
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to exercise care in the selection of 
students and to set standards suffi- 
ciently high so that students lacking 
in knowledge, ability or proficiency 
should not be able to obtain an 
academic degree in journalism. It 
urged the organizations which the 
committee represented to advance a 
greater degree of cooperation be- 
tween the schools of journalism and 
the press. 


HAT was a beginning. In April 
of 1931 the A.S.N.E. adopted a 


resolution endorsing the plan of co- 
operation and directing its officers to 
continue the effort to obtain a com- 
prehensive survey of methods and 


standards of schools of journalism. 


The N.E.A. adopted a similar reso- 
lution at its meeting in June. In the 
next few months efforts were made 
to get other newspaper associations 
to cooperate. The Inland Daily Press 
Association agreed and at a second 
meeting of the joint committee in 
December, 1931, at Minneapolis, 
representatives of N.E.A. and the 
Inland met with our representatives 
to invite the cooperation of other 
national, state and regional press as- 
sociations in the work of the joint 
committee. 


At a third meeting of this commit- 
tee, held in Cleveland in May, 1932, 
representatives of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
joined with representatives of N.E.A. 
and A.S.N.E. in considering our prob- 
lems. 


The deepening of the depression 
and the financial problems that beset 
all newspapers made it impossible to 
get the committee together in 1933 
and there has been no meeting of the 
committee since. Professor Banner 
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made a valiant attempt to revive the 
committee in 1935 and Professor 
Hyde, as president of A.A.S.DJ. in 
1936, carried forward the work. Find- 
ing difficulty in getting newspaper 
groups to appoint committee mem- 
bers, he invited officers and other 
men prominent in newspaper asso- 
ciations to join the committee. Rep- 
resentatives were thus secured from 
A.S.N.E., N.E.A., the Inland and 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. This year we have been 
successful in getting several of the 
newspaper groups to take official 
action and I am glad to announce 
that the first meeting of this new 
joint committee, representing A.N. 
P.A., A.S.N_E., N.E.A., S.N.P.A. and 
the Inland and our association, is to 
be held in Chicago on January 20-21. 

Out of this new movement I hope 
there may come the approval by the 
major newspaper organizations of 
this country of definite standards for 
our schools and official recognition 
of the schools which meet those 
standards as the professional schools 
serving the American press. Inevit- 
ably that must mean a classification 
of our schools and the development 
of some practical plan for the rec- 
ognition and employment of our 
graduates. 

It may mean the approval of the 
standards we have already set for 
our Class A schools. It may mean 
the drafting of a new and higher set 
of standards. I think we must face 
the criticisms that are being made 
of our schools fairly and squarely 
and attempt to bring our educa- 
tional programs in line with what 
the press demands. Editors and pub- 
lishers with whom I have talked dur- 
ing this past year profess dissatisfac- 
tion with our programs; but few of 
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them know anything about what we 
are doing. Most newspaper men who 
have not had contact with schools of 
journalism cling to the outmoded 
idea that we pre-empt the whole of 
our students’ time with technical 
courses. Many of them still believe 
that a journalism student spends 
four years studying reporting, copy- 
reading and other _ trade-school 
courses and as a result does not have 
time to get the broad general educa- 
tion that he needs. Much of the 
criticism that is now being levelled 
at our schools is based upon this ig- 
norance of our programs. Much of 
this cry that they prefer liberal arts 
graduates is based on this same mis- 
conception. It is news to them when 
they learn that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of a journalism student’s time 
is devoted to background courses in 
English, economics, history, political 
science and other social studies, that 
few of our professional courses are 
strictly technical, that many of them 
have strong liberal and cultural 
values and are devoted to integrat- 
ing social science studies and news- 
paper demands in dealing with pub- 
lic affairs, to providing an under- 
standing of the newspaper, its past 
history, its social responsibilities, its 
rights and privileges as defined by 
law, its present day problems, its 
business operations. They are even 
willing to admit, when you pin them 
down, that perhaps the journalism 
student with carefully planned selec- 
tion of social science courses, calcu- 
lated to be of most value as back- 
ground for newspaper work, may 
have some advantage over the lib- 
eral arts student who has merely 
sampled little segments of knowledge 
in many unrelated fields. 

I believe that one of our greatest 


needs right now is to educate our 
newspaper critics as to what we are 
doing. 


HAT does not mean that we are 
satisfied with our present pro- 


grams. I doubt that there has been 
a time when there has been as much 
revamping of journalistic curricula 
as there has been in the last couple 
of years. The program of this con- 
vention will devote much of its time 
to reports and roundtable discussions 
on these changes. 

Significant, I believe, has been the 
announcement of five-year plans of 
education for journalism at Stan- 
ford, Iowa and Northwestern. Co- 
lumbia of course adopted a graduate 
plan some time ago. I hold no brief 
for any of these plans—certainly we 
do not feel that our plan at North- 
western is necessarily the final 
answer—but we do think it is a step 
in the right direction. It does make 
for a substantial gain in the amount 
of liberal education required and a 
gain as well in the professional de- 
velopment possible when students 
with a broader education undertake 
professional studies. It does enable 
us to give our students a better 
foundation in economics, history, 
political science, sociology and the 
integration of these studies and 
journalism. It does bring us closer 
to that ideal of a graduate profes- 
sional school on the same level as 
schools of law and medicine which 
the Society of Newspaper Editors 
commended as our ultimate goal 
back in 1925. 

In attacking our problem our ma- 
jor newspaper organizations will not 
have as far to go as did the medical 
and legal associations. When they 
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started in to clean up their schools, 
they merely concentrated on techni- 
cal courses. All they did about cul- 
tural education was to demand, pro- 
gressively, first a high school educa- 
tion, then one year of college, later 
two years of college and now three 
years of college. Even at present, in 
the case of medical schools, much of 
these three years is devoted to mate- 
rial that is vocationally narrow. It is 
only now that doctors and lawyers 
are beginning to discover that they 
have attacked only half of the prob- 
lem. I am not sure but that in some 
respects we are as far along toward 
the final answer as are the schools of 
law and medicine; for we have to the 
best of our ability been insisting upon 
a cultural and social ingredient in 
our educations and have devoted 
ourselves largely to the application of 
social sciences to the field of public 
affairs. At Northwestern our school 
is organized on the same basis as the 
law school. Just as does our law 
school, we require three years of col- 
lege work for admission. Just as do 
law students, our students carry a 
joint-degree program with the college 
of liberal arts and receive their first 
degree from this college. Just as 
does the law school, we grant only 
the professional degree on the com- 
pletion of a professional program 
superimposed on a liberal education. 
We differ from the law school in that 
our program is not so professionally 
narrow but provides opportunity for 
advanced work in social sciences. 
One thing that our major news- 
paper organizations are certain to ask 
us is that we definitely limit our in- 
take of students and output of grad- 
uates. I do not believe that our Class 
A schools have been flooding the 
market. I told the A.S.N.E. in Wash- 


ington last April that last year all 
of us together turned into the daily 
newspaper field of the entire nation 
only four hundred graduates—which 
meant just one graduate for every 
five daily newspapers in this coun- 
try. I tried to show them that we 
had been performing a definite serv- 
ice to the press by consistently weed- 
ing out the unfit. I warned them that 
the flooding was coming from the 
hundreds of other institutions and 
the thousands of high schools and 
even business colleges that were at- 
tempting to teach journalism. 


Nevertheless I think we shall have 
to study this problem of limitation 
of enrollment and selection of our 
students more carefully than ever be- 
fore. We simply cannot afford to 
graduate “weak sisters” and we 
should not turn out any man or 
woman whom we cannot conscienti- 
ously recommend to our newspapers. 
We will do much better for all con- 
cerned if we turn out just a few 
high grade people each year, rather 
than scores, including many of medi- 
ocre caliber. 


I think we, as teachers, need to 
be fully aware of current develop- 
ments in newspaper economics as 
they affect the market for our gradu- 
ates. Few newspapers are gold mines 
these days. What with increased costs 
of newsprint, increased labor costs, 
increased taxes, increased circula- 
tion loads and decreased advertis- 
ing revenues, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to make money in the 
newspaper business. Most news- 
papers were lucky if they made 5 to 
8 per cent on their turnover in 1936 
and 1937. In 1938 most daily news- 
papers will be lucky if they break 
even. Many will be “in the red.” I 
have talked with a number of pub- 
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lishers who feel that newspapers are 
in for a period of restriction which 
may definitely limit the employment 
opportunities for our graduates. And 
while the intent of the new Wage 
and Hour Act was to increase jobs, 
its immediate effect in the news- 
paper industry has been to decrease 
them. All of which is worth bearing 
in mind when we consider our en- 
rollments. 

Viewing the events of the past 
year, however, I cannot but feel 
that the future of our schools is 
promising. We may have fumbled our 
way in the past, but we are beginning 
to find a road of greater usefulness 
to the American press. The new de- 
mands that are being made upon us 


are both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. The new responsibilities which 
our press is facing creates a need 
for more broadly educated news- 
paper men. If we can equip our 
graduates with that foundation for 
understanding the complex problems 
with which the newspaper must deal 
and the ability to interpret them 
clearly and honestly, we shall have 
found our useful function. And in 
view of the important part which 
our newspapers must play in the 
preparation of the food of public 
opinion, the day may not be far away 
when our schools of journalism may 
well be considered among the edu- 
cational enterprises most important 
to our democracy. 
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The Job 


By Edward N. Doan 


Of the Journalism Teacher 


Professor Doan of the Department of Journal- 


ism, University of Kansas, delivered this presi- 
dential address before the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism at Topeka, Kansas, 


UST what is the job of the jour- 
nalism teacher? Frankly, I’m not 


at all sure that there would be any 
unanimity of opinion about the 
proper answer if even as few as three 
of us got together to discuss the 
problem and attempted to phrase a 
statement on which an agreement 
might be based. 

It has been instructive to read 
over the statements published in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and in the 
various professional journals that a 
number of you have prepared on the 
general topic of education for jour- 
nalism. But after going through them 
and making some feeble attempt to 
correlate them I feel very much as 
did the army chaplain about whom 
William Allen White likes to tell 
on occasion. 

It seems that in the Army one of 
the duties of the chaplain is to see to 
the proper distribution of the mail. A 
buck private expecting a letter from 
home kept bothering the chaplain 
with questions as to when the next 
mail would arrive. Finally, to get 
rid of the ubiquitous buck private, 
the chaplain pinned a note on the 
door of his quarters which read: 
“The Chaplain doesn’t know when 
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the mail is coming in and further- 
more he doesn’t give a good damn.” 

I have much that same feeling of 
helplessness without being quite as 
truculent as was the chaplain for, as 
I shall point out later, it is a sign 
of health that we constantly seek 
some standards of evaluation re- 
garding our jobs without becoming 
too satisfied with the answers we 
have turned up. 


As one leafs through the mimeo- 
graphed reports received by the first 
members of this association, later the 
JOURNALISM BULLETIN, and currently 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, one be- 
comes conscious of the pattern of . 
development of journalism teaching. 

There was the early period of 
searching for materials. Possibly it 
wasn’t so much a searching for sub- 
ject-matter as it was a matter of 
selection. Material had to be de- 
veloped that could be used in the 
classroom and there was a great deal 
of interest in teaching techniques. 
That that interest has not abated, the 
program that faces us for the next 
two days is evident. 

Then came a period in the think- 
ing of a number of individuals who 
were teaching journalism that it was 
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not to be considered merely as a 
job of training young people in the 
techniques of handling the raw facts 
of life in such a manner that a pleas- 
ing literary product resulted. Jour- 
nalism, especially in the mind of the 
late Willard G. Bleyer, was one of 
the social sciences. But as Profes- 
sor Hyde has pointed out in discuss- 
ing the changing conception of jour- 
nalism instruction, teachers ran into 
difficulties and soon realized that 
the job was to show students how to 
correlate the social sciences with 
each other and with the problem of 
journalism. 

And that new concept of journal- 
ism as one of the social sciences rose 
naturally out of the thought of lead- 
ers that journalism is a profession 
and should require a_ professional 
education. 

But one cannot help but be some- 
what confused these days. 


S TEACHERS, we have been 
aggressive in declaring for a 


professional status for journalism and 
my predecessors in the office of presi- 
dent of this association have set forth 
their reasons for calling journalism 
a profession. 

At the same time we have been 
defending that concept. We have 
found it most difficult to persuade 
even the editorial leaders in jour- 
nalism to agree with us. True, a 
few shining souls have been with us, 
at least in spirit, but the fight has 
been uphill. And to make matters 
a bit more complicated, along comes 
a much-belated movement to stab- 
ilize salaries, working hours and ten- 
ure among those employed on the 
editorial side of the newspaper. That 
movement which has crystallized in- 
to the American Newspaper Guild 


has resulted in rather broad and un- 
thinking application of trade union 
labels. We must admit, judging from 
reports of graduates and from wit- 
nessing the way in which editorial 
employees have been treated in the 
past, that possibly the Guild is only 
being realistic in its approach to the 
problems of the working editorial 
employee. 

We have been criticized, appar- 
ently for presuming to instill into 
our students a professional attitude. 
The criticisms range all the way from 
a complete disavowal of the educa- 
tional worth of journalism curricula 
in our colleges and universities to 
pot-shots at the lack of training in 
so-called fundamental matters of 
some of our graduates. 


I am not alarmed at the criti- 
cisms. In fact, I believe they are 
helpful. At least they keep us from 
becoming smug and satisfied with 
the programs we have already set up. 

Some of these criticisms do not 
merit the dignity of a reply. They 
are the bad-tempered and often 
angry reactions to specific situations. 
Some of them, I suspect, especially 
those levelled at the college gradu- 
ate in journalism, are merely a mat- 
ter of rationalizing the lack of a 
college degree on the part of the 
individual making the criticism. 
Others come from publishers who 
are unwilling to pay salaries com- 
mensurate with the amount of 
money the graduate has already in- 
vested in his education. 

I do not believe, however, that 
many individuals are led far astray 
by these criticisms. I do not mean 
to suggest that we should turn a 
deaf ear to all criticisms. We need 
them, even though some of them 
seem to be foul blows below the belt. 
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But our insistence on a profes- 
sional status for journalism and the 
sometimes disconcerting criticisms 
tossed in our general direction are 
not the only matters to keep us 
confused. 


Beset by shifting emphases in our 
economy, publishers seem just as 
much confused. One day they seem 
to believe that they are engaged in 
inter-state commerce and appeal to 
the powers that be to protect them 
against the operation of some new 
statute. The next day, however, they 
plead that they are not engaged in 
inter-state commerce. It all seems 
to depend on the direction that po- 
litical, economic and tax winds are 
blowing. I do not belittle the prob- 
lems of the publisher. I’d hate to 
have to be responsible for having 
sufficient money in the till each week 
to meet expenses with enough left 
over for dividends. 


But I believe that some publishers 
have gone rather far in their attempts 
to protect themselves against what 
seems to be an almost inevitable shift 
in social and economic thinking. 


Those publishers are demanding 
special treatment and that noble 
concept of democracy—freedom of 
the press—is dragged out and made 
to serve all sorts of purposes. They 
are, by their very selfishness, con- 
fusing issues that should be clear. 
And emerging from this confusion in 
the public mind is a more and more 
concrete distrust of the newspaper. 

That distrust is not being quieted 
to any extent by the writings of such 
men as Silas Bent, George Seldes, Bur- 
ton Rascoe and Ferdinand Lund- 
berg, to mention but a few of the 
contributors to the literature deal- 
ing with certain aspects of journal- 


ism and some newspapers in par- 
ticular. 


In the Social Frontier for Febru- 
ary, 1935, Lawrence Martin, in dis- 
cussing the specific activities of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in trying to 
stir up a “red scare” in some of 
the outstanding American univer- 
sities, wrote: 


Our world is made precarious by 
growing complexity and rapidity of 
change. This precariousness is intensi- 
fied by an economic crisis which shows 
no signs of passing soon. Such a world, 
if it is to be ruled democratically, de- 
mands a vigilant, wise and active citi- 
zenry. Such a citizenry demands news- 
papers that shall be organs of fact and 
opinion—in which significant events 
will receive emphasis and be inter- 
preted from a known bias. 

The more the country has needed a 
citizenry of character and intelligence 
the more the newspapers, driven by 
their own iron laws of necessity—the 
primary one of which is that a news- 
paper must pay its way—have made 
themselves into instruments for de- 
basing the public, misleading it on the 
great issues of the day. Millions of 
readers who over the years have been 
fooled and bullied and distracted and 
excited are not the better citizens for 
it. We are in a race between education 
and catastrophe, and every issue of ev- 
ery newspaper votes either one way or 
the other. 


Mr. Martin may be guilty of deal- 
ing in absolutes and of using strong 
language in stating his case, yet his 
statement is suggestive to me. 

What, for instance, is our function 
as journalism teachers in such cir- 
cumstances? It would indeed be pre- 
sumptuous of me to force upon you 
any dogmatic opinions I may have 
but if what I say about it stimu- 
lates you to enunciate more clearly 
than I can the function of the teach- 
er of journalism in this day and age, 
I shall feel more than amply repaid. 


The Job of the Journalism Teacher 


VERY day and in many ways 
we witness the subtle whittling 
away of the right to think and ex- 
press ourselves which we who have 


been brought up under the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of personal liberty 
have come to believe is a funda- 
mental right. We are all aware of 
the many variations, political, so- 
cial and economic, of the methods of 
stilling any “wee small voice” of 
criticism or resentment against things 
as they are. 


I was never so badly frightened in 
my life as I was about nine years ago 
when I walked into the city room 
of a newspaper in one of our Mid- 
dle Western industrial cities and saw 
prominently displayed on a _ wall 
bracket a squat, misshapen, plaster- 
of-paris object that looked somewhat 
like an image of Buddha. Beneath 
that statue was a printed card bear- 
ing the words “Billikin, the God of 
Things as They Are.” 

Billikin was, and is, the god to 
whom that newspaper pays obeisance 
every day. 

Within the past two months we 
have read of the recall of an am- 
bassador to the United States to ex- 
plain to his dictator and his hench- 
men “the peculiar attitude” of the 
American people to a situation that 
dictator feels is no one’s business but 
his own. The people he presumes to 
govern are ignorant of this matter 


and we are indebted to one of our: 


own members for information con- 
cerning the workings of German of- 
ficialdom whereby the emotions of 
the people of that nation are literal- 
ly at the beck and call of a psycho- 
path. I’m afraid, however, that Ver- 
non McKenzie wouldn’t find life 
very pleasant were we living under 


the circumstances he reports in Ger- 
many today. 

A sense of righteous indignation 
sweeps over us as we read the cabled 
reports of the expulsion of Frank 
Smothers from Italy because he did 
not write his dispatches in a tone 
that suited Il Duce. 


We become a bit confused, how- 
ever, when we read of “gentlemen’s 
agreements” among publishers and 
editors in Great Britain not to pub- 
lish material concerning a govern- 
mental crisis of international impor- 
tance. And when we read of the in- 
terpretations placed on an “Official 
Secrets Act” by English jurists that 
make possible the arrest and con- 
viction of a newspaper man for pub- 
lishing stories that seem almost 
naively inoffensive, we begin to be 
a bit smug and thank our lucky stars 
that we live in the United States of 
America. 

But as I suggested a bit ago, we 
needn’t be quite so smug. In times 
of confusion, emotions seem to be- 
come especially sensitive and intel- 
ligence goes by the boards. 

Clear-thinking and socially sensitive 
citizens need to be just as alarmed 
over the conditions in our own so- 
ciety as exposed by the so-called 
LaFollettee committee investigating 
civil liberties as they are over condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. 
We need to watch just as apprehen- 
sively as we do the attempts of agents 
of foreign governments to secure the 
military secrets of our government 
the work of the House committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities. 

“Ah,” you say, “but you are an 
alarmist. The matters you talk about 
have nothing to do with us as jour- 
nalism teachers. Besides, we are per- 
mitted to say and think what we 
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please. We have academic freedom.” 

It will become just that, I’m 
afraid, if many of us harbor such 
thoughts. 


Unfortunately for the peace of 
mind of some of us, there is a feel- 
ing abroad that indicates that what I 
have sketched is not far-fetched. Just 
this last fall one of our members, 
respected alike by teachers and pro- 
fessional journalists for his scholar- 
ly but realistic treatment of subject- 
matter in his texts, was the target 
for what I consider an unprincipled 
and vicious attack because, accord- 
ing to reports, he suggested to his 
students that all is not wholly holy 
in the field of newspaper publish- 
ing and went so far as to suggest to 
his students that they read Upton 
Sinclair’s “The Brass Check”! 

I shall not bore you with the de- 
tails of the situation in which the 
Department of Journalism at the 
University of Kansas found itself 
last winter because of the activities 
of a few “hundred per cent” self- 
appointed keepers of the souls of the 
students enrolled there. It is to the 
everlasting glory of the press of 
Kansas that, under the leadership of 
William Allen White, the late Charles 
Scott of Iola, and others, it succeeded 
in laughing the case out of court, so 
to speak, when the matter was 
brought onto the floor of the legis- 
lature and seriously debated to the 
extent that a resolution was offered 
appropriating $15,000 for the ex- 
penses of investigating “communism” 
on the campus at Lawrence. 

A number of you can no doubt tell 
parallel stories; and there may come 
a time when the ending will not be 
a happy one. 

Not only will our own individual 
situations be involved, but, more 


seriously, will our democracy. As 
teachers of journalism, our oppor- 
tunity to help preserve and continue 
that system of government under 
which every individual has the right 
to think and express himself is enor- 
mous. Further, that opportunity is 
also a responsibility we must meet 
wisely. 


T THE annual convention of 
this organization in Columbus 
last year, we heard Dr. J. L. Morrill, 


vice president of the Ohio State 
University, discuss the place of jour- 
nalism instruction in the university. 
Among other things, he outlined 
what he considered the two jobs of 
the journalism teacher. First, he said, 
. .. is the endless and enormous task 

of training students to know enough, 
and to write well enough, to help in 
synthesizing and “humanizing” knowl- 


edge for the masses of newspaper read- 
ers. ... 


The second task (for the student) is 
to stake out for himself some promising 
problem of journalistic research; in- 
dispensable to his own intellectual and 
professional growth, stimulating to his 
teaching and useful to the press itself. 


I should like to add a third and 
discuss it in terms I have already 
suggested—that is, responsibility. 

It is a responsibility along two 
fronts, both of which unite to form 
a sturdy defense of our democratic 
ideal against any invasion. 

First and foremost is, of course, 
our responsibility to our students. 
Because most of us as journalism 
teachers are responsible for student 
publications we sooner or later run 
into official displeasure over some 
matter that has been permitted to 
appear in the student paper. 

As one who has had to stand on 
the firing line for the past ten years 
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whenever a student journalist seemed 
to go off the reservation in express- 
ing in print his or her reactions to 
matters collegiate, or which may 
have reflected some dissatisfaction 
with matters that the college ad- 
ministration felt to be no affair of 
the students, I have grown so weary 
of being told that I am responsible 
for what appears in the paper—that 
I am responsible for the thinking and 
attitudes of students—that I have 
become just a bit callous to the crit- 
icisms hurled at the student news- 
paper by unthinking colleagues in 
other departments and administra- 
tive officials. 


Further, I protest at the implica- 
tion that young men and women lack 
the ability to think for themselves. 
This idea, it seems to me, is a 
devastating commentary on colleges 
and college teachers. For if, after 
introducing our students to new con- 
cepts, to new subject-matter that 
makes them stop to ask searching 
questions and causes them to search a 
bit further for the truth, we are afraid 
of the result and insist on keeping 
those students within the mold al- 
ready set, we are no fit individuals to 
hold the responsible jobs we do. 

Let us assume, for the sake of the 
discussion, that Dr. Robert Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago is en- 
tirely correct in his statement of the 
aims of the modern university and 
the sort of training it should give 
the student. He believes, if I have 
not misconstrued his published state- 
ments, that the university should 
give to the student the rich back- 
ground of the best that has been dis- 
covered in the past, that it should 
give to the student some indication 
of the sweep of knowledge and the 
interrelations of various branches of 


knowledge. Dr. Hutchins wants the 
university to provide that back- 
ground of appreciation that will 
make us more cultured. He, as you 
are aware, is definitely opposed to 
the teaching of subject-matter in 
terms of its use for practical ends. 


If we accept this doctrine it seems 
to me logical also to accept the rather 
obvious implication that under such 
a set-up no one teacher can be held 
responsible for the expression of the 
opinion of any student. All instruc- 
tors are equally responsible for the 
patterns of thought and habits of 
study and investigation that are 
brought into play by the student 
when he or she expresses an opinion. 

It is this point that I believe most 
of us neglect to recognize when we 
are speaking about so-and-so’s stu- 
dent or class that has, through the 
columns of the campus newspaper 
or through the medium of student 
forums, made public expression on 
some matter about which some may 
not agree. 

Knowledge is explosive when it 
comes in contact with a mind that 
hungers for it. The patterns of knowl- 
edge of most of our college students 
are rather carefully guarded and as 
a freshman adviser I have a strong 
feeling of pity for the young men 
and women who present themselves 
to us every year for a so-called col- 
lege education. It seems to me that 
most of them are not ready, intel- 
lectually or emotionally, for the 
strong diet of knowledge that is 
available in the college. These young 
people are mature physically but it 
seems to me that our educational 
system, chasing the will-o’-the-wisp 
of mass education, has failed to pro- 
vide the elementary steps whereby 
the individual might start toward 
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intellectual and emotional maturity. 

Let us face the truth that no one 
individual member of the faculty or 
department should be held respon- 
sible for student opinion but that 
each instructor with whom the stu- 
dent comes in contact plays a part 
in developing the habits and _ pat- 
terns of thinking that may some- 
times result in expressions that are 
embarrassing. 

Again, it seems to me that the 
whole matter under discussion im- 
plies this: that we are held respon- 
sible for seeing to it that student 
opinion is guarded to the point that 
no one will question the status quo. 
The old superstitious fear of real 
knowledge that has pilloried so many 
of the truly great men of the ages 
is still very much with us. We must 
not question existing institutions. We 
must not permit our students to get 
hold of any information that may 
lead them to begin to speculate on 
the desirability of such institutions. 
Pressures are enormous not to “teach 
dangerous doctrines.” 

In making this observation I rea- 
lize that I am rapidly approaching 
the horns of a dilemma. On one side 
is the ideal of the university as an 
institution of freedom—to study and 
investigate and to learn the truth 
free from external pressures of any 
sort—free to disseminate the facts 
synthesized by experts. On the other 
side, many of us are connected with 
institutions of higher learning sup- 
ported entirely or in part by funds 
from the public treasury. And the 
government whether local, state, or 
national, we are made to believe, 
expects us to follow certain definite 
patterns of thought and even be- 
havior. 

Thus, as conscientious teachers, we 


are in a dilemma when it comes to 
deciding what sort of subject-matter 
to present in class or what sort of 
reading material we ask our students 
to find for themselves. If, for in- 
stance, we believe wholeheartedly in 
the ideal of a college or university 
and proceed to teach as the subject- 
matter and our study lead us, we 
take a long chance on being tagged 
as radicals or even communists whose 
teaching of such rot should not be 
tolerated. 


F COURSE, one of the impor- 
tant aspects of this whole mat- 

ter is the sad fact that a great many 
students are not intellectually capa- 


ble of assimilating even the mini- 
mum of so-called education required 
to get a college degree. Such un- 
fortunates, even with our rather sen- 
timental system of judging the work 
of students, are by and large weeded 
out after a time. Then there are the 
large number of students who come 
to us with no intellectual background 
or curiosity at all but who are in 
college because parents have sacri- 
ficed in order that their children may 
have the advantages of college. Many 
parents don’t realize it, but if they 
would face realities and not suffer 
masochistic tortures by depriving 
themselves of material things in or- 
der to send their children to college, 
or if they would coldly suppress their 
vicarious dreams of success through 
their children, many of the problems 
of college teaching and administra- 


tion would be solved. 


But we have a lot of youngsters 
in whom we are expected to kindle a 
spark of latent genius but whose 
whole background almost precludes 
any such occurrence. They do get 
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through college after a fashion— 
meeting the minimum requirements 
and feeling that they have accom- 
plished a great deal. Probably they 
have, but the democracy in which 
we live is little better off. They ab- 
sorb a little factual information but, 
and I believe this is important, they 
do not absorb the techniques that 
should enable them to be more dis- 
cerning citizens. 

The group of students that seems 
to cause some individuals to lose 
sleep over the thought that “com- 
munism” is being taught in our col- 
leges is, after all, the group that 
really belongs in college. It is com- 
posed of wide-awake young people 
who are intensely interested in pres- 
ent-day affairs and how we have got 
into the mess we have. They are avid 
for information and are quite put 
out when they happen to come into 
the class of an instructor who ad-libs 
too much to cover up his own lack 
of knowledge. In fact, I have heard 
rather plain statements from the lips 
of such students regarding some of 
the teaching done in the university. 

These young people are the ones 
who, because they do have ideas, and 
generally the possession of ideas and 
ability to express them are closely 
related, sooner or later become the 
editors of the college paper. They are 
the ones who organize forums and at 
their own expense get outsiders rep- 
resenting various causes to come to 
their campuses to tell them what is 
happening. 

And in the course of events these 
students naturally want to know 
about the fundamental philosophies 
that govern international relations. 
In this group are many who haven’t 
attained full maturity. They are emo- 
tional; they burn with the zeal of the 


reformer and are impatient at those 
in control because conditions aren’t 
corrected. These people are the lib- 
erals on our campuses. Maybe they’re 
called communists on some campuses. 

Whatever the tag under which 
they go, we as teachers ought to be 
proud of the fact that they are in 
our classes. They are the leaven, and, 
actually, I believe they need a great 
deal more attention than we give 
them. 

We need more such _ students. 
Many of you have been working for 
some time over ways and means 
whereby you may get students who 
by their innate and demonstrated 
abilities indicate some promise as 
journalists. Because some of the less 
promising students have become the 
basis for much of the criticism 
against education for journalism, we 
find it increasingly important to 
work out means whereby unpromis- 
ing students are rejected at the be- 
ginning. 

I am convinced that probably the 
most important part of this conven- 
tion program is that headed by Dr. 
Casey on the problem of the selec- 
tion of student personnel. It is. a 
quite logical development in the his- 
tory of this organization. Also, it is 
important in the broader social as- 
pect, for, conditions being as they 
are, it strikes me as nothing less than 
criminal to turn loose an individual 
who is incompetent and who has no 
inkling of the high character of his 
calling. Society does not tolerate a 
bungler who wields the surgical 
scalpel. Neither should society tol- 
erate the bungler who does not 
understand or appreciate the tre- 
mendous force for weal or woe of 
the printed word. 

In saying this am I shifting the 
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responsibility onto the shoulders of 
students? Positively not, for one of 
our responsibilities is that of seeing 
to it that the bungler does not slip 
past us. 

I realize only too well that it is a 
grave responsibility to introduce new 
fields of information to eager minds. 
When we have done the best job 
we are capable of, it seems to me that 
our responsibility ends, if at the same 
time we have helped to equip the 
student with the tools necessary to 
arrive at mature judgments. 

Notice I do not say correct judg- 
ments. In no science worthy of the 
appellation today are there to be 
found absolutely correct judgments. 
In the physical sciences? Even a 
cursory examination of text books 
published in the field years ago com- 
pared with those published today is 
sufficient to indicate the almost revo- 
lutionary change in that field. The 
biological sciences? Charles Darwin 
created a revolution in thought that 
still echoes; but the modern scientist 
is pushing further into the frontiers 
of knowledge in the biological 
sciences and realizing that what he 
once took for the truth is no longer 
the truth. Today’s laboratory work- 
er, making his careful examinations 
and observations, makes discoveries 
that often refute yesterday’s verities. 

The same leaven of evaluation and 
changing concepts is to be found in 
the social sciences. Once the buffoons 


of the so-called pure scientists of a 
generation ago, the social sciences 
today are, like their older brothers, 
truly liberal sciences or they are no 
sciences at all. Thus, with all this 
amazing change confronting us, we 
need to help our students to find the 
tools and techniques by which they 
can arrive at mature judgments. 

I am inclined to believe more and 
more in the idea that possibly our 
greatest responsibility to our stu- 
dents is to help them to develop a 
real and lively sense of tolerance. 
Ours is not the job of being police- 
men enforcing rules and regulations 
that are actually out of gear with the 
trends. If we are to enjoy continued 
democracy, we must be tolerant of 
the soap-box outbursts of our stu- 
dents and try to inculcate in them a 
respect for sound intellectual pro- 
cesses. In other words, we must per- 
mit the student to attain intellectual 
maturity on his own. 

Finally, it becomes evident that if 
we meet our responsibility to our 
students, and if we are performing 
the tasks marked out for us by Dr. 
Morrill, we all shall have gone far 
toward making our individual con- 
tributions to democratic society. At 
least we will have done what we can 
to insure to future generations a lit- 
tle more pleasant world in which to 
live. 

That, I submit, is all any of us 
can hope to do. 





A Selective Enrollment Plan 
For Journalism Students 


MODIFIED limited enrollment 
plan for journalism students at 
Kansas State College has been in 


effect only one semester; therefore, it 
can be reported as an experiment 
only in the first stage of develop- 
ment. The plan is simple. It amounts 
to nothing more than classifying all 
students enrolled in the curriculum 
into two categories: Journalism Pro- 
fessional and Journalism General. In 
the immediate extension of the plan 
we propose to recommend for em- 
ployment in journalistic jobs only 
graduates who as seniors were clas- 
sified as Journalism Professional. 


Each semester there will be a re- 
classification of all journalism stu- 
dents. The names of those who qual- 
ify as Journalism Professional 
students will be posted on the bulle- 
tin board of the department. A 
booklet which is a kind of catalog of 
talent will be published each spring 
and sent to editors and publishers. 
This will contain a picture of each 
graduating senior of that year’s class 
who has been rated Journalism Pro- 
fessional, along with a description of 
his record and a brief statement of 
the type of journalistic vocation for 
which he is especially fitted. In so 
many words, we shall declare that we 
recommend these graduates for em- 
ployment in journalism. 


The staff of the department, when 
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the plan is complete, will have six 
criteria to follow in classifying stu- 
dents of journalism. Five of these 
are objective criteria and depend en- 
tirely upon student performance. The 
sixth is subjective in that it depends 
upon the opinion of students held 
by members of the journalism fac- 
ulty. The criteria: 


1. Intelligence percentile rank as estab- 
lished by tests given entering stu- 
dents. ‘ 

2. Scholarship in journalism subjects. 

8. Interest and voluntary participation 
in journalistic activities. 

a. Work on student publications. 
b. Activity in journalistic organiza- 
tions. 
c. Attendance at optional lectures. 
d. Work on journalistic jobs out of 
college, as in the summer recess. 
e.Sale of articles written in such 
courses as feature writing and re- 
porting, and as free lances. 

f. Work as campus correspondent for 
commercial newspapers. 

. Acceptable record in typing tests. 

. Satisfactory grade in vocational tests 
to be designed for students in jour- 
nalism. 

. Collective estimate of the journalism 
faculty on personality, temperament 
and general adaptability to work in 
the field of journalism. 


Our present plan is to consider for 
Journalism Professional classification 
only students whose percentile rank, 
based upon intelligence tests given 
new students, is 50 or better; that is, 
the upper half of each class entering 
college. That eliminates most of the 








students who elect the journalism 
curriculum for the sole reason that 
they do not like algebra, physics or 
Greek. Furthermore, it tends to lo- 
calize the probable journalism “nat- 
urals.” No doubt a few exceptions to 
this rule will be made every semester. 
A high record in the fields of en- 
deavor of other criteria would nat- 
urally tend to discount a low percen- 
tile rank. 


A standard of a basic minimum av- 
erage grade of 1.5 (C+ to B—) in 
all journalism subjects will be main- 
tained for the Journalism Profession- 
al rank. Average grades in journalism 
subjects are about .5 lower than the 
average for all other subjects taken 
by journalism students. In reality, 
therefore, our 1.5 minimum is about 
2.0 (B to B+), based upon average 
grades in all other college subjects. 
Few exceptions will be made to this 
rule. 


A systematic record of each stu- 
dent’s participation in voluntary 
journalistic activities will be kept. 
This will provide a key to a stu- 
dent’s interest in journalism and a 
yardstick with which to measure his 
actual ability in realistic situations of 
actual work on journalistic jobs. 


We shall afford all journalism stu- 
dents an opportunity every semester 
to take the typing test. These tests 
have the following requirements: for 
sophomores, 20 words per minute; 
for juniors, 25 words per minute; and 
for seniors, 30 words per minute. 
These tests are 10 minutes in length 
and permit a maximum of 10 errors. 
The tests are given by the depart- 
ment secretary. Some of the most 
rapid typists among the students 
have failed in their first trials because 
of inaccuracy. All journalism stu- 
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dents, those ranked as General as 
well as those classified as Profession- 
al, must pass these minimum tests to 
be advanced to courses with jour- 
nalism prerequisites. Thus it will be 
impossible for any student to gradu- 
ate without the stated minimum typ- 
ing ability. 


have not yet formulated our 
vocational tests. Dr. J. C. Pet- 
erson, head of the Department of 
Psychology in the College, is plan- 


ning these for us. We intend to give 
the first tests in the second semester 
of the present (1938-1939) school 
year. We hope to have the full pro- 
gram of testing in operation by the 
first semester of next school year. 
The tests as planned are of five 
types: (1) spelling and vocabulary, 
(2) comprehensive examinations cov- 
ering knowledge of journalism sub- 
jects, (3) comprehensive examina- 
tions in contemporary affairs, (4) a 
vocational interest test, and (5) a 
personality inventory. 


The spelling and vocabulary tests 
will be given to all students twice— 
once in their freshman year and once 
in their sophomore year. These will 
consist of words frequently mis- 
spelled in newspaper practice and 
(for vocabulary) misused in our 
field. The second test is for the pur- 
pose of affording students a check 
on improvement after a year in 
college. 


The comprehensive examinations 
covering knowledge of journalism 
subjects will consist of objective 
questions selected from tests given 
in courses in journalism. There will 
be three of these. The first will be 
given at the end of the sophomore 
year, the second at the end of the 
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junior year, and the third some time 
in the senior year, probably near the 
end of the second semester of the 
senior year. Each test, of course, will 
contain only material which a stu- 
dent has covered at the level tested. 

The contemporary affairs examina- 
tion is a standard test for college stu- 
dents prepared every year by Alvin 
C. Eurich, Stanford University, and 
Elmo C. Wilson and Gerald A. Hill, 
University of Minnesota, for the Co- 
operative Test Service of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Further 
details of our plans for the tests are 
explained in an article by Dr. Peter- 
son, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The sixth criterion is subjective, 
At a meeting held soon after the be- 
ginning of each semester, it will be 
the task of the journalism teaching 
staff to pass upon doubtful cases. 
What if a student (for example) 
has a high percentile rank and a sat- 
isfactory average (1.5) in journalism 
subjects, passes the typing tests but 
falls down in the vocational tests? 
His fate may then depend upon the 
quantity and quality of his interest 
and participation in voluntary jour- 
nalistic activities, and its quality will 
have to be judged by the faculty. 


Again, a student may (could be) 
high in all objective tests yet almost 
stone deaf, quite blind, cross-eyed or 
patently uncivilized. In these ex- 
treme cases the wisdom of the fac- 
ulty must prevail. It is our intention 
to require unanimous faculty approv- 
al on all students classified Profes- 
sional. In cases of exaggerated indi- 
vidual personal bias, of course, ex- 
ceptions may be made to the rule of 
unanimity. 


Our modified selective enrollment 
plan is unofficial. It has the approval 
of the higher administrative officers 
of the college but it is not written 
into the College catolog. After we 
have given it a fair trial we may or 
may not recommend that students 
not acceptable for Journalism Pro- 
fessional classification be denied the 
privilege of continuing their college 
work in the journalism curriculum. 
This will be two or three years hence. 
In the meantime we shall see how 
the plan works out as now set up. 


Response from our graduates in 
journalistic work and their employ- 
ers has been favorable. The only neg- 
ative criticism received so far has 
been that we have set our standards 
too low. 





Integration of Typography 
And Copyreading Classes 


BJECTIVES of a course which 
runs throughout the junior year 


at Iowa State College are to give jour- 
nalism students practice in the use 
of type and type setting and in the 
design of printed matter as well as 
in copy editing, headline writing and 
newspaper and magazine make-up. 

All work is done in two three-hour 
laboratory periods a week for two 
credits a quarter. 


During the fall quarter students 
learn the type case, the elements of 
composition and typographical de- 
sign and the identification of about 
twenty commonly used families of 
type. Type specimen books are made 
of type available in the laboratory 
with unit counts of display lines in- 
dicated. These books are used later 
in preparing head schedules for news- 
paper and magazine projects. 

Two quizzes late in the quarter 
employ a projector and screen in 
identifying family characteristics. In 
the first quiz each student is given 
a letter in the alphabet. He clips 
and pastes on a card that will fit the 
projector samples of the letter from 
ten of the families studied. These are 
numbered on the front of the card 
and identified on the back. The ten 
samples of each letter are shown on 
the screen at once for identification 
by students. 

For the second quiz sample lines 


By Kenneth R. Marvin 
Iowa State College 


of popular type families are clipped 
from American Type Founders’ 
“Handy Index,” pasted on cards and 
shown on the screen. Each line is 
numbered, but its identifying name 
appears on the outer edge of the card 
and is not shown on the screen until 
students have attempted to identify 
it. Later the card is shoved farther 
into the projector so that the family 
name appears opposite the line. 

The projector is employed also in 
discussing printing and advertising 
design. Clippings from trade maga- 
zines and American Typothetae leaf- 
lets and some illustrations in small 
text books are thrown on the screen. 
Students compose and proof for note 
books several newspaper advertise- 
ments and mailing pieces, including 
at least one in two colors. 

The winter quarter is devoted to 
copy reading, newspaper editing and 
make-up. News stories written by 
the sophomore class in reporting are 
edited, headed and used in conjunc- 
tion with wire copy in planning pages 
of a newspaper which are sometimes 
dummied up on the blackboard, 
sometimes actually set and made up 
in the college printing plant. Stories 
that are suitable are used later in 
the Daily Student. 

During one week in February the 
class edits several issues of the Farm 
and Home Week newspaper, tabloid 
size. News for this is gathered and 
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written by the sophomore class in 
reporting. Each year the class plans 
its own head schedule and drafts its 
editorial policy for this publication. 

Practical experience on the copy- 
desk of the Daily Student supple- 
ments this training for most of the 
students and helps to prepare them 
for editing special editions of com- 
munity newspapers about the state 
during the spring vacation. 

Teams of six or eight chosen from 
reporting, editing and advertising 
classes publish these 20- to 30-page 
editions of community newspapers 
in March. 

Early in the spring quarter the 
class begins a project of editing the 
June issue of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens or Successful Farming. After 
studying and giving a report on the 
magazine chosen for editing, the class 
spends one afternoon in the plant of 
the Meredith Publishing Company in 
Des Moines. 

Production of the magazine is ex- 
plained there by the editor or asso- 
ciate editor, advertising manager, art 
director and production manager, 
and the project is discussed in detail. 
The class then tours the plant. Teams 
of two (usually one man and one 
woman) are given copies of all the 
manuscript for the June issue just 
as it comes to the editors. They also 
are given the advertising schedule 
(with position when specified) and 
some illustrations. A dummy contain- 
ing the number of pages the maga- 
zine will carry is supplied for each 
team. 

Editing is done after team con- 
sultation, but one member assumes 
responsibility for each edited story. 
Illustrations are clipped from other 
publications, headlines and captions 
written and layouts made in dum- 


mies. Accurate copyfitting is required 
and space requirements are indicated 
in dummies. Proofs of advertisements 
were supplied the first two years the 
project was used. These were pasted 
in dummies. Last spring position of 
advertisements was indicated in dum- 
mies merely by listing advertiser’s 
name within space borders. Students 
wrote their own editorials last year 
for Successful Farming. 


After the class has worked a few 
periods on the project, the editor or 
associate editor comes to Ames for 
further consultation. The dummies 
are due by the time the June issue 
is in the mails. Usually the editor 
meets with the class for criticism 
after the project is completed. 


Additional assignments in actual 
editing of newspaper front pages 
complete the work of the spring 
quarter. Last spring the class co- 
operated with the classes in report- 
ing and advertising in publishing a 
farm edition of the Ames Daily 
Tribune. 


One editing assignment tried last 
winter proved especially interesting 
and profitable. Upon request editors 
of Readers Digest supplied titles of 
articles they were using in a subse- 
quent issue of their magazine. This 
list also gave names and dates of 
magazines in which the articles ap- 
peared. 

The list was posted two weeks be- 
fore the Readers Digest was in the 
mails and students were asked to 
choose an article and edit it as for 
the Readers Digest. After the article 
appeared, students were asked to 
strike out from the originally pub- 
lished article the parts not used in 
Readers Digest and compare the de- 
leted material with their own work. 
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Tue EpvucaTion oF AN AMERICAN. 
By Mark Sullivan. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
1988. $20 pp. $3.50. 


ESPITE its name, Mr. Sulli- 

van’s latest volume has little 
to do with education—his own or 
anyone else’s. He might have select- 
ed “The Biography of an American 
Magazine Editor” as his title and 
been equally accurate. Such a choice 
would have been quite as precise, for 
the volume ends with the author’s 
editorship of Collier’s and omits too 


many essential mind- and soul-years 
in his life to justify acceptance as a 
story of his education. 

“The Education of an American,” 
however, is worth reading. It is 
worth buying. Every one of its 320 
pages sparkles. It will be especially 
interesting to students and teachers 
of journalism in that it presents the 
rise of an Irish boy through his boy- 
hood days on a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania to his editorship of a great 
American magazine. The particular 
years Mr. Sullivan covers were im- 
portant in the development of maga- 
zine and newspaper publishing; and 
whether he is giving the inside story 
of a libel suit against Collier’s, re- 
counting a practical joke played on 
Mark Twain or explaining how edi- 
torial policies on a magazine are 
directed, he writes with uniform in- 
terest and insight. 

This reviewer must confess to 
having been genuinely enthralled 
with Mr. Sullivan’s narrative of his 
years on Collier’s Weekly. This di- 
vision of the book occupies more 
than a third of the volume and adds 
many significant details to the his- 


tory of the muckraking period 
through which certain popular mag- 
azines waded after the turn of the 
century. Particularly interesting is 
Mr. Sullivan’s minimization of Lin- 
coln Steffens, whom he did not re- 
gard as a great reporter, and not a 
philosopher at all. Of him Mr. Sul- 
livan says: “To me it seemed that 
so far as he had any philosophy it 
was fatalism, which is not a philoso- 
phy at all; it is an acknowledgment 
of inability to attain a philosophy, 
it is intellectual defeatism.” 

Equally interesting to students of 
journalism is the psychological 
recipe Mr. Sullivan followed when 
writing his editorial articles for 
Collier's, as a means to visualize his 
audience and to give his ideas “sim- 
plicity, clarity.” He says: 

I had a device which I habitually 
practiced. I used to imagine myself 
leaning across the counter of a druggist 
—for some obscure reason I located my 
imaginary druggist in Oklahoma—and 
explaining the thing in such a way 
that a man of a small-town druggist’s 
background and experience could un- 
derstand it. First and last that imag- 
inary Oklahoma druggist listened to a 
good deal from me. I never mentioned 
him in print, until this moment. He 
was a wholly imaginary character; he 
existed only in my mind, but he was 
an important figure in my .. . writ- 
ings. 

Though “The Education of an 
American” has been likened to “The 
Education of Henry Adams” and 
“The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” it is not on a plane with 
either. It omits too many growth- 
sequences in Mr. Sullivan’s life— 
or, as he terms it, his education. 
But it is withal a personal, modest, 
sincere, at times humorous and al- 
ways a readable contribution to the 
history of an important era in 








American magazine and newspaper 
history. 

M. Lyte Spencer 
Syracuse, University 


We Saw Ir Happen. By thirteen 
correspondents of the New York 
Times. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1938. viiit379 pp. 
$3.00. 


UCH of the life of these trou- 
bled times is on view in this 


collection of twelve diverse chap- 
ters written by thirteen reporters, 
correspondents, and critics of the 
New York Times. The text, wholly 
new, is in a sense a by-product of 
daily newspaper work. Yet, per- 
haps because it was written with- 
out the restrictions attendant on re- 
porting, it takes on new vitality and 
authority. The authors round out 
their tales with a full measure of 
matured opinion about and under- 
standing of the events they describe 
—in other words, they give us the 
low-down. It is history on the hoof, 
which is fresher and tastier to this 
generation than history taken, how- 
ever skillfully, from the cold storage 
of the past. 

The reader who follows Ferdinand 
Kuhn’s dissection of contemporary 
Britain; Arthur Krock’s story of 
Washington, part autobiography, 
part biography of the New Deal; 
Elliott V. Bell’s Domesday Book of 
Depression Wall Street; Frank Nu- 
gent’s and Douglas Churchill’s 
probe under the surface of Grau- 
stark on the Pacific—or indeed any 
of the others—will gain a new un- 
derstanding of what is going on 
about him. 

For the sake of the record, the 
others are G. E. R. Gedye’s story 
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of Central Europe and Vienna 
through its absorption by Hitler; 
F. Raymond Daniell’s account of 
Scottsboro, sharecroppers and Huey 
Long, which turns out to be an 
essay on America; Russell Owen’s 
tale of North and South Pole flights 
and the Massie case; John Kieran’s 
frank picture of the sports business; 
William R. Conklin’s ringside ac- 
count of Tammany; Hugh Byas’ 
study of exotic and troubled Japan; 
Brooks Atkinson’s description of the 
dramatic critic’s life; and Louis 
Stark’s account of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case, which makes the blood 
run warm all over again. 


Admittedly this is a queer collec- 
tion of subjects. One wonders how 
the editors, Hanson W. Baldwin and 
Shepard Stone, selected them, for 
doubtless a dozen others of equal 
value could have been extracted 
from other men on the Times. Each 
reader will prefer some chapters to 
others, or will argue that some 
should have been left out and others 
put in. I for one would have liked 
the stories that Frederick Birchall 
and Otto Tolischus could write of 
what they have seen and felt in 
Germany. Nevertheless, the whole 
jumble, put together, makes a singu- 
larly informing and fascinating tale 
of this crazy between-wars world in 
which we live. 

This book should be read in toto, 
but perhaps the hurried reader can 
taste a little of its essence in these 
two paragraphs at the end of F. 
Raymond Daniell’s contribution: 


Often I have wondered why it has 
not happened here. Americans, like 
other peoples, have been baffled by the 
increasing complexities of life, and like 
others have shown increasingly a pre- 
dilection for ducking responsibilities 
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and letting self-appointed leaders do 
their thinking for them. It is a long 
jump from the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land town meeting to.the modern na- 
tional convention, but our people have 
made it without being conscious of the 
effort. 

This is democratic practice in 1938. 
Had it been the controlling philosophy 
of 1776 and 1860, the Revolution and 
the Civil War would never have been 
fought, and there would have been no 
Thomas Jeffersons, no Henry Clays, no 
Abraham Lincolns to stir the national 
pride of this softer generation, which 
reveres their courage but seldom emu- 
lates it. To me, proud of a New Eng- 
land heritage, this resignation, accept- 
ance of the inevitable, shirking of re- 
sponsibility, and flouting of the rights 
of minorities are the most alarming 
phenomena of these unhappy times. 

Hersert BrucKER 
Columbia University 


Tue Rise Or Purrranism. By Wil- 
liam Haller. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1938. ix+464 
pp. $4.50. 


_ studies which have resulted 

in this book were undertaken, 
in the first instance, in order to 
throw light on Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica; the result is not merely an 
introduction to that masterpiece, 
but an introduction to Puritan lit- 
erature in general, whether in Eng- 
land or America. More specifically, 
Professor Haller’s work is a history 
of Puritan pamphleteering and 
preaching from 1570 (the date of 
the expulsion of Thomas Cart- 
wright from Cambridge) to the call- 
ing of the Westminster Assembly in 
1643. 

This period, it will be noted, in- 
cludes the years in which the first 
English corantos appeared, but it 
ends about the time the printed 


“diurnals” of domestic news began. 
Professor Haller is not interested in 
the origins of news publishing as 
such, but the whole body of mate- 
rial with which he deals has inti- 
mate connections with the develop- 
ment of journalism. Indeed, it is 
journalism in a wider sense, for it 
is all timely and popular. There is 
news in some of the memoirs and 
the controversies, and the style cul- 
tivated by such famous preachers 
as John Dod and Thomas Taylor 
was, for the times, journalistic. 
John Downame insisted on _ the 
Bible as a model, for there “the 
holy Ghost . . . hath used great 
simplicitie and wonderfulle plain- 
esse, applying himselfe to the capa- 
citie of the most unlearned.” 


Moreover, Professor Haller pre- 
sents to the student of propaganda 
an excellent analysis of the two chief 
channels of Puritan promotional ma- 
terials, of many of the symbols used 
and of various strategies and tech- 
niques. “The preachers,” says our 
author, “could have made little of 
their opportunity if they had lacked 
the ideas or the skill to persuade 
their public that their ideas offered 
sure remedy for the troubles of life. 
We must therefore inquire what it 
was the preachers preached, how 
they preached and with what ef- 
fect.” 


Such a study has its importance 
also as an introduction to the liter- 
ature of New England. Such great 
men as John Cotton of Boston and 
Thomas Hooker of Hartford, who 
came to America on the same boat 
and who left deep impresses upon 
New England thought and life, were 
preachers and pamphleteers in old 
England before their emigration. 








Both are treated in the present book. 
New England Puritanism was, of 
course, part and parcel of the move- 
ment which Professor Haller traces. 

Doctrinal pamphlets and sermons 
may seem forbidding material, but 
Professor Haller makes the persons 
and backgrounds of his book vivid 
and lively, presenting the historical 
situation with grace and skill. His 
study will be immediately recog- 
nized as a necessity to the under- 
standing of the Puritan revolution. 
There is an excellent bibliography. 


Frank Lutuer Mort 
State University of Iowa 


A History or AMERICAN MaGa- 
zines. By Frank Luther Mott. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1938. Volume II, 1850-1865: 
xviit+608 pp. Volume III, 1865- 
1885: xv +649 pp. Ill. $5.00 a vol- 
ume. 


OOKS that settle a subject once 

for all are rare in any field. 
They are especially rare among jour- 
nalistic studies, most of which for 


the last twenty years have either 
been the work of mere scholarly out- 
siders, or else practical, pot-boiling 
handbooks of the “how to” variety. 

Rarest of all have been magazine 
studies, which most investigators of 
journalistic history have strangely 
neglected. The few scattered studies 
in the history of the magazine in 
America so far published have not 
been very thorough on the scholarly 
side and have—with painful obvi- 
ousness—usually been based on an 
almost entire ignorance of the prac- 
tical realities of publishing. The dif- 
ficulty has been two-fold: The men 
who knew how to do genuinely 
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scholarly research knew next to 
nothing about publishing; the men 
who knew all about publishing knew 
and cared very little about research. 

Doubly welcome, therefore, is Dr. 
Mott’s contribution of two magnifi- 
cent new volumes which unite both 
qualities. The research which went 
into them was on an heroic scale, and 
it has been combined with a sound 
knowledge of the publishing business. 

The new volumes supplement the 
first, which was published in 1930, 
and bring the story down to 1885. 
The next volume will plunge into the 
period of the magazine’s most luxuri- 
ent proliferation, and will probably 
require even more exhaustive study 
than any one of the first three. 


The second volume covers the pe- 
riod which saw the advent of such old 
American stand-bys as Youth’s Com- 
panion, Scientific American, Police 
Gazette, Harper's Independent, At- 
lantic and Leslie’s Weekly. It is 
amusing to note that Dr. Mott, 
doubtless correctly, attributes the de- 
cline of the Police Gazette to the sad 
fact that women began to bob their 
hair. After women invaded the bar- 
ber shop, things had to change a bit! 
It is quite possible, however, that 
modern neo-nudism had something to 
do with it. 

The third volume includes histories 
of Nation, Harper's Bazar, Outlook, 
Delineator, St. Nicholas, Dial, Judge, 
Scribner’s and Century. Both vol- 
umes, however, are far more than 
mere chronicles of individual period- 
icals. Dr. Mott has not neglected the 
social, literary and economic aspects 
of magazine publishing, and there are 
interesting chapters on the magazine 
business as such, manners and cus- 
toms as reflected in the magazines, 
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class publishing and the influence of 
politics and war on the industry. 

Altogether a notable achievement, 
the work should silence academic 
criticism of journalistic scholarship 
for some time to come. 

JouN BAKELESS 

New York University 


Irvin S. Coss: His Life and Letters. 
By Fred G. Neuman. Emmaus, Pa.: 
Rodale Press. 1938. 267 pp. Il. 
$2.00. 


PRINKLED with anecdotes and 
with reportorial excerpts, this 
biography provides an entertaining, 
although somewhat loosely sketched, 
portrait of the Paducah humorist. It 


picks up a large part of a similar work 
which was issued in 1934. Most not- 
able in the revision is a new chapter, 
“In Motion Pictures,” which tends to 
bring the life story up to date. 

Mr. Neuman has traced Cobb’s de- 
velopment from cub to star reporter, 
war correspondent and writer of 
short-stories, novels and movie 
scripts. He leaves a clear impression 
of the humorist’s versatility: Prolific 
writer of top-ranking stories; able en- 
tertainer; skilled sportsman and gour- 
met. Citations of his subject’s fame 
are well supported with titles and 
dates of publication, along with some 
well-chosen examples of his writing. 
Only in the references to Cobb’s act- 
ing does the biographer pull his 
punches of praise. Then he quotes 
Cobb’s profession of weakness as an 
actor and his observation that acting 
“provides a complete mental rest but 
it’s hard on the feet.” 


The references to Cobb’s uses of 
source material may be helpful par- 
ticularly to students of journalism. 


One learns that there was a living 
model for “Judge Priest,” and that 
in both characterizations and narra- 
tives Cobb’s imagination fed freely 
upon reality. His sixty-odd books 
and “stories by the bushel” are re- 
plete with references to Kentucky 
and Kentuckians. It is no wonder 
that he has become regarded as an 
arch-advocate and sympathetic in- 
terpreter of his home community. 


Of course, Cobb ranks as one of the 
best story-tellers and humorists in 
this country. The readability of Mr. 
Neuman’s account is lessened some- 
what by frequent reiteration of that 
fact. His biography, written from the 
viewpoint of a close friend, is intend- 
ed as an appreciation, and its main 
value, therefore, is documentary rath- 
er than critical. The material offered 
here, aside from its present interest 
to Cobb’s innumerable readers and 
admirers, will be helpful for anyone 
who may undertake to produce a 


more nearly definitive biography on 
the same subject. 


Gerorce E. Simmons 
Tulane University 


At THE Sign oF THE GoLDEN Com- 
pass. By Eric P. Kelly. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1938. 195 pp. 
Ill. $2.00. 


NTEREST in this book, for read- 
ers of the JouRNALISM QUARTER- 
LY, centers in its mildly fictionized 
account of the operations of Chris- 
topher Plantin, famous Antwerp 


printer of the late sixteenth century, 
and of the restrictions and prejudices 
against which printing and publishing 
in England and Belgium struggled. 
Mr. Kelly has been thorough in his 
study of printing in Antwerp at the 
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time of the Spanish occupation; his 
somewhat thin tale is larded with 
names like Plantin, Justus Lipsius 
and others of typographers and schol- 
ars of the period. 

The book is not, however, one for 
the student. It is essentially a ro- 
mantic adventure tale for young 
readers—the central figure is a nine- 
teen-year-old apprentice—and its 
structure demands that the historical 
background remain background (ex- 
cept in a few spots where it has been 
dragged in bodily and left lying in- 
ert, to the detriment of the tale). A 
reader who seeks information about 
Plantin and his contemporaries or 
about Renaissance printing will do 
best to go direct to the references 
cited in Mr. Kelly’s note ai the end 
of the book. 

Of special interest, however, are 
the initial letters taken from Plant- 
in’s sample books, the title page with 
a reproduction of a Plantin signature 
and the excellent illustrations, simu- 
lating wood engravings, by Raymond 
Lufkin. 


Tue Press. By Wickham Steed. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Eng- 
land: Penguin Books, Limited. 
1938. 250 pp. 6d. 


N ABOUT 100 of his 250 pages 
Wickham Steed is “thinking out 


loud” about the perplexing problems 
of the press, especially as it carries on 
today in Great Britain. As a journal- 
istic elder statesman he might be 
musing over the glories of the past, 
and occasionally arguing with a 
group of friends about the out-of- 
focus present. News was once con- 
ceded to be the life-blood of the news- 
paper. There was once a time when 
there was an opportunity to write 





considered and cabinet-shaking lead- 
ers. Owners and publishers once were 
journalists or, if not, they left the 
news and editorial columns to the 
direction of their editors, instead of 
keeping their eyes fastened on the 
box-office. 

But the musing, and the argu- 
ments, are not those of a man who 
has lost touch with realities. Steed, a 
former editor of the London Times, 
points out that a two-eyed stance is 
necessary. The problem of a free 
press, says the writer, “is a constant 
search for a fair balance between 
public service and economic inde- 
pendence.” 


Steed laments that accuracy and 
a sense of proportion have largely 
disappeared. Both must be rediscov- 
ered, because accurate dissemination 
of news and reasoned opinion enables 
democracy to function, and democ- 
racy is the political form of freedom. 
Commenting on the part the British 
press played in one of the 1938 crises, 
the author writes: 


The British press as a whole would 
have been in a far stronger position to 
repudiate these suggestions [Hitler’s 
charges that the British press was ir- 
responsible, and deliberately engend- 
ered friction] with the contempt they 
merit had it never sacrificed its own 
freedom to a mistaken notion that it 
must “share the responsibilities of 
statesmen.” Its first duty is to the pub- 
lic, not to any minister or government 
who may at a given moment be in of- 
fice —[That is the road, he says, to] 
totalitarian enslavement. 


The author finds striking evidence 
in late years of the “obtuseness of 
‘business minds’ in matters of high 
public policy and individual free- 
dom.” He charges that publishers’ 
overweening concentration on prop- 
erty rights, and their own financial 
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practices, have tended to discredit 
the “capitalist system.” Newspapers 
in their own columns and by their 
financial chicaneries “have supplied 
Socialists and Communists with 
much ammunition for their campaign 
against capitalism.” 

The acceptance by the public of 
serious talks on the radio, and the 
steady growth of hectographed news- 
letters, Steed believes indicate two 
things: that the lords of the “news- 
paper industry” are not up to date 
in sensing what the public can be in- 
duced to accept; and that the public 
has largely lost confidence in the daily 
press as an accurate, serious and pro- 
portioned purveyor of news and opin- 
ion. His ideal newspaper would 
reflect the “disjointed aimlessness” 
of the current world, but would treat 
distractions as distractions, and not 
intimate that these are things that 
matter. This ideal daily would be 
“national, not nationalist . . . liberal, 
but not Liberal; . . . it would strive 
for peace, without Pacificism; . . . it 
would never fall into the grievous 
error of thinking the avoidance of 
conflict is the same thing as peace.” 

The rest of the book is primarily 
concerned with the technical, social 
and financial development of the 
British press, for much of which (the 
writer handsomely admits) he is in- 
debted to the PEP publication, re- 
viewed in the QUARTERLY some 
months ago. The book is up to date, 
as there is excoriating comment on 
the Czech crisis. 

A Penguin book costs 12 cents. An 
American publisher might perhaps 
be entitled to wonder how nearly 80,- 
000 words can be placed in a reader’s 
hands for this sum. And a writer 
might perhaps inquire how much of 


the six-pence can go to the author, as 
royalty! 

Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 


Tue Morauity oF THE NEWSPAPER. 
By Richard Reid. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame. 
1938. 72 pp. Pamphlet. 


HE five lectures in this pamphlet 

were delivered in the spring of 
1938 at the University of Notre 
Dame. Richard Reid, the author, is 
editor of a Catholic weekly news- 
paper published in Augusta, Ga., and 
in 1936 was awarded Notre Dame’s 
Laetare Medal as “the Catholic rend- 
ering the most distinguished service 
to journalism.” More recently he 


was reported in Editor & Publisher 
as having established a fund from 
which prizes will be awarded annual- 
ly, beginning in 1939, to the Notre 
Dame students sending “the best let- 


ters of correction or commendation 
to newspaper editors.” 

This award to encourage the more 
critical reading of newspapers by col- 
lege students is characteristic of Mr. 
Reid’s approach to the problems of 
journalism. He is both temperate 
and tolerant, and his earnest desire 
for reform does not blind him to the 
fact that “the defects of the press 
are in large measure the defects of 
the general public.” In remedying 
the defects of the press he would rely 
principally upon the “effective public 
disapproval” and “preponderant pro- 
fessional condemnation” for which 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors hopes in its canons. He be- 
lieves, however, that the responsi- 
bility for preserving the freedom of 
the press in this country rests 
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“squarely on the shoulders of the 
press itself,” and that the press 
should be far more alert to rid itself 
of any “termites” that may be under- 
mining the public’s confidence in 
journalism. 

The defects to which Mr. Reid calls 
attention are not new: ignorance, 
lethargy, fear, sensationalism, sub- 
servience to advertisers and unwill- 
ingness to take criticism. His evi- 
dence is drawn partly from his own 
long experience on secular as well as 
religious newspapers, but mainly 
from books and authors with which 
all teachers of journalism are famil- 
iar. The necessities of the lecture 
platform doubtless account for his 
reliance also upon a type of humor- 
ous anecdote which, while highly ef- 
fective with a popular audience, 
seems to weaken his argument under 
the sobering influence of cold print. 


It is difficult to pass so lightly over 
Mr. Reid’s wholesale indictment of 
the American press for “swallowing 
Nationalist propaganda” from Spain. 
He thinks that Americans have a tra- 
ditional attitude of suspicion toward 
Spaniards which made us “want to 
believe” in 1898 that “the rulers of 
Spain were the personification of 
despotism” and in 1938 that “the 
people of the nation were overwhelm- 
ingly against Franco.” There is an 
inconsistency in his analysis of the 
situation which arouses speculation 
as to whether Mr. Reed may not be 
indulging unintentionally in a little 
of the “axe-grinding” which he sets 
out in his opening lecture to avoid. 
It is novel, to say the least, to see 
American newspapers accused of par- 
tiality toward the Russian Soviet 
government. 


Mr. Reid makes a definite error 
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when he states that Woodrow Wilson 
“was opposed to government censor- 
ship at the beginning of the war,” 
but later “reluctantly concluded that 
government censorship was neces- 
sary.” As a matter of fact, President 
Wilson in April and May of 1917 re- 
peatedly urged the enactment of a 
censorship provision in the Espion- 
age Bill then under consideration. 
The success of voluntary censorship 
was one of the factors which led Con- 
gress to omit the legal censorship 
clause in spite of the President’s 
pleas to the contrary. 

To Mr. Reid’s admirable summary 
of the case for better self-regulation 
of the press today, however, few 
teachers of journalism will take ex- 
ception. He points out the need for 
a high degree of character and intel- 
ligence in the newspaper business, 
and urges professional training and 
organization and more adequate sal- 
aries as the best means of bringing 
about the desired elevation. On the 
latter point, he concludes: “We shall 
have better newspapers when we 
have better newspaper men and we 
shall have better newspaper men 
when newspaper publishers give 
them an incentive to realize on their 
possibilities . . and pay salaries 
commensurate with the ability and 
education required for the work.” 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 


Your Dany Paper. By John J. Floh- 
erty. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1938. 186 pp. Il. 
$2.00. 


ERE is a book for the lay reader 
who wants to know in a general 


way something about the production 
of his daily paper. It may be sum- 
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marized as a conducted tour of a met- 
ropolitan newspaper plant with the 
author as an enthusiastic guide com- 
menting briefly, often too briefly, on 
the jobs, the mechanical plant and 
the processes of producing a daily 
paper. The descriptive comments 
are clear and vivid, but written to 
emphasize the glamour and romance 
of newspaper production—the word 
“thrill” is the key to the point of 
view. Sixty illustrations, many of 
them full size, add life to the descrip- 
tive page. An excellent job of print- 
ing makes the book attractive. 


Mr. Floherty’s book may well find 
a place on the supplementary read- 
ing list in orientation courses in jour- 
nalism if the instructors will knock 
some of the “thrills” out of it. 


Whether he writes of the morgue or 
the press room, Mr. Floherty tends 
to dramatize the task of the em- 
ployee. For example, the four-page 
chapter on “The Morgue” begins: 


“One of the most fascinating spots 
in the newspaper office is the library 
or ‘morgue’ as it is called by news- 
paper men.” One sentence from the 
description of the press room as a 
“thrilling place” reveals further the 
zest with which the author comments 
as he tours the plant with his reader: 
“The whirring, the thunderous rum- 
ble, the ringing bells, the rasping hiss 
of buzzers, the rhythmic clatter of 
whirring machinery, the ponderous 
apparatus that seems to thrill with 
power, the strange and pungent odors 
of ink and paper and sweaty men 
give it drama.” 


Chapter 1 defines the simpler terms 
in the lingo of a newspaper man; 
chapter 38 ends the book with a 
short description of “The Mailing 
Room.” Eighty-four words, a pic- 


ture and generous use of white space 
account for the two pages devoted 
to “The News Editor,” chapter 10. 
The most detailed discussion is given 
to “The News Photographer” in 
twelve pages of text and photographs 
—the longest chapter in the book. 

Although there are few references 
to the history of journalism, one of 
these will leave the critical reader 
guessing; for after referring to the 
invention of the telegraph, the author 
continues: “In the year 1886, a New 
York correspondent filed the first 
news dispatch addressed to the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Union.” From the con- 
text one assumes the author is er- 
roneously offering this date as mark- 
ing the first use of telegraphic news. 

H. E. Brrpsona 

Temple University 


Dire Gescuicute Des “Krnazic- 
THALER.” By Wilhelm Sandfuchs. 
Wiirzburg - Aumiihle: Konrad 
Triltsch. 1939. 80 pp. Pamphlet. 


HIS microscopic examination of 

a 74-year-old community paper 
in Baden is a case study of the de- 
velopment and vicissitudes of the 
press in the southwestern German 
state. Since 67 per cent of the news- 
papers in that area have circulations 
of less than 5,000 each, the story of 
the Kingzigthéler, which reached a 
peak circulation of 2,100, is essential- 
ly the history of the Badenese news- 
papers. 

Students of journalism will be in- 
terested in the preliminary sketch 
which traces the history of the press 
in Baden prior to 1865, showing offi- 
cial attempts to restrict the press, 
Napoleon’s attitude towards the 
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newspapers, the severe censorship fol- 
lowing 1819 and the struggle for free- 
dom of the press—similar to that in 
the other German states—in the en- 
suing four decades. The analysis of 
the Kingzigthédler includes a careful 
study of its advertising and circula- 
tion, and an examination of its edi- 
torial policy limned against the lead- 
ing events and movements of the 


times.—R. O. N. 


Rapio Writina. By Max Wylie. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
1989. xvii+550 pp. Ill. $2.80. 


ITHOUT question, this book 
by Max Wylie, director of 
script and continuity of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, is one of 
the best which has appeared in the 
field of radio script writing, and one 


which should be placed on the “must” 
list by every person interested in 
writing for radio. 

Mr. Wylie deals chiefly with the 
writing of dramatic script—362 of 
his 550 pages are devoted to this sub- 
ject. But the book also contains sec- 
tions on musical continuity writing 
and on the preparation of radio talks 
and sports continuities, as well as a 
28-page chapter on radio news writ- 
ing. The writer has attempted 
throughout to adapt his materials to 
the needs of the novice in radio writ- 
ing; the book includes an excellent 
selection of illustrative scripts, and 
suggested writing exercises have been 
appended to many of the chapters. 

From the standpoint of the teach- 
er, Mr. Wylie’s treatment of differ- 
ent phases of his general subject 
seems somewhat uneven. In general, 
the sections on dramatic writing are 
excellent, with especially strong 
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chapters on transitions, use of sound 
effects, and adaptation of short stor- 
ies and such material for radio. But, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, more 
mention might profitably have been 
given to naturalness and conversa- 
tional quality in dialogue, to prob- 
lems relating to characterization and 
plot structure and to concrete meth- 
ods of speeding up or slowing down 
tempo. And certainly increasing use 
on the radio of what Mr. Wylie calls 
“dramatized exposition,” involving 
the use of a dozen technics rarely 
used in straight dramatization, calls 
for the inclusion of a separate section 
dealing with this form of presenta- 
tion, instead of the three or four 
pages allowed it by Mr. Wylie. 


The sections on musical continuity 
and on sports continuities are excel- 
lent. That on news writing is highly 
interesting; unfortunately for the 
average reader, the subject of treat- 
ment for radio of ordinary news 
stories is passed by in favor of dis- 
cussion of the work of such commen- 
tators as Bob Trout and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn. 

But the volume, as a whole, is 
stimulating and valuable; certainly 
one of the best in its field, and a 
worth-while addition to the library 
of any of those interested in radio, or 
in writing generally. 

H. B. SumMeErs 
Kansas State College 


ProressionaL Writine. By Walter 
S. Campbell. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1938. viit+338 pp. 
$2.00. 


F THE secret of success in pro- 
fessional writing be indeed appli- 
cation—of the seat of the pants to 








the seat of the chair—then this book 
might be entitled: “Draw Up Your 
Chair!” Its principal usefulness will 
be to get squared off at the typewrit- 
er the aspiring writer who has mas- 
tered the elementary composition 
book but not the detailed study of 
the article, short-story, dramatic and 
other forms. 


The gap between this book bridges 
wisely and well, as might be expected 
of the author who is not only a teach- 
er of journalism but as “Stanley 
Vestal” is widely known as a fiction 
writer. He gives his reader the bene- 
fit of his own wide experience. An- 
alyzing carefully the beginner’s prob- 
lems, he considers most important 
two: the development of a profes- 
sional point of view and the estab- 
lishment of a sound method of work. 

He jumps off from the firm ground 
that the young writer should write 
whereof he knows and not of Rurit- 
ania. After “choice of subject,” the 
next stop is “choice of reader,” for 
Professor Campbell advises some- 
thing like “slanting.” Then follow 
other choices, such as effect and 
style, and in each case the advice 
given is backed by valid examples. 

These examples, and all the “work 
programs” that accompany the chap- 
ters, show careful study and plan- 
ning. There are well integrated pro- 
grams of development, with ques- 
tionnaires, these last mitigated by 
sets of typical answers. The whole, 
whether as assignment for the class 
room student or as self-imposed task 
for the self-taught, seems well adapt- 
ed to the purpose of establishing the 
student in a sound method of work 
ere he strikes the typewriter keys to 
produce his first “piece.” 


He is told, for instance, at consid- 
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erable length how to “read for tech- 
nique” and will find the illustrations 
useful. So also, the pointers on what 
reference books and other equipment 
to provide, and how to use all in com- 
posing and even in typing his manu- 
script. 

About the detailed problems apt 
to be encountered in the actual writ- 
ing, the book is less explicit. Even 
its treatment of the highly important 
matter of conflict, well nigh indis- 
pensable to salable fiction, drama and 
no little fact writing, is so brief as 
to be almost epigrammatic. But ob- 
viously the function of this book is 
not to write the writer’s “piece” for 
him, but to render application more 
applicable. That done, the book 
leaves him, chair drawn up to the 
typewriter, fingers poised, much 
valuable information in his head and, 
let us hope, a gleam in his eyes. 


Tuomas M. Jounson 


How to Write anp Seti Nonric- 


TION. By F. Fraser Bond. New 
York: Whittlesey House. 1938. 
xiii +262 pp. $2.50. 


Mt Bonp is the author of several 

books on writing but, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, his latest is 
the best. In his earlier “Breaking 
Into Print,” he emphasized the psy- 
chology of the appeals underlying 
popular writing forms. In this book 
he has developed and expanded this 
principle and applied it particularly 
to that changing taste in reading 
matter which has placed biographies, 
popularized science works, volumes 
dealing with social and economic 
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problems and soon on the “best sell- 
er” lists along with fiction. 

Mr. Bond’s interest, both as a 
writer and a teacher of writing, is not 
only “how” a particular subject for 
writing should be approached but 
also “why.” Therefore this volume is 
more concerned with what to write 
about and why write it than how to 
do it. Consequently, although he 
gives sufficient illustrative examples 
accompanied by an analysis of their 
structure, there is a refreshing lack 
of such reprinted articles which soon 
give an “out-of-date” appearance to 
many books of this kind. 


His chapters on “Slanting the 
Article” and “Marketing the Manu- 
script” should be particularly valu- 
able to the beginning writer and his 
insistence in other places in the book 
upon an intelligent appraisal of po- 
tential markets before starting to 
write should save ambitious ama- 
teurs much wasted effort and not a 
few rejection slips. The same can 
scarcely be said for the chapter on 
“Writing as a Columnist.” For his 
statement that “although at the 
outset it might seem that the signed 
column would be the hardest place 
for the beginner to break into print, 
experience has shown it to be one 
of the easiest” is debatable. 


Similarly, one might question the 
advisability of trying to cover, as he 
has, so broad a field as “Writing the 
Nonfiction Book” in one chapter. It 
does, however, give a good prelim- 
inary survey of this field for the 
article writer who wishes to broaden 
the scope of his work. 

All in all, this volume is a valuable 
addition to the bookshelf of writers, 
both beginners and professionals, and 
teachers of writing courses. In one 





of the chapters its author observes: 
“The writer of the worthwhile fea- 
ture has done more than string to- 
gether, even amusingly, a hodge- 
podge of secondhand clippings, stray 
conversations, anecdotes and sta- 
tistics. Although he has used these 
as the ingredients of his dish, he has 
stirred them with an _ individual 
twist; he has seasoned them with an 
individual dash of spice; he has 
turned the mixture out as a fresh and 
palatable new entity.” 

That quotation might well stand 
as an apt characterization of what 
Mr. Bond has accomplished in “How 
to Write and Sell Nonfiction.” 

Euimo Scorr Watson 
Northwestern University 


Facts Asout Current ENGLISH 
Usace. By Albert H. Marckwardt 
and Fred Walcott. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1938. 
viiit+144 pp. 90 cents. 


NE may “move quick” in com- 
pany with Shakespeare, Milton 
and Tennyson; or “drive slow” with 
Byron and Thackeray. One may 
walk “among” a library with De 
Quincey, or split an infinitive with at 
least thirty-four authors from the 
fourteenth century to the present. 
Basing their research on citations 
in the Oxford Dictionary, supple- 
mented by Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary and five standard 
references on syntax, usage and gram- 
mar, Messrs. Marckwardt and Wal- 
cott have reconsidered 230 terms 
which were treated in Sterling A. 
Leonard’s Current English Usage 
(1932). The title of their mono- 
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graph stresses both the relation of 
the two studies and the contrast— 
of fact and opinion. 


First consideration is given to ci- 
tations rather than opinion, through- 
out the study. The authors quote the 
Oxford Dictionary as commenting, 
about one expression, “frequent in 
speech”; but they class the expres- 
sion as “literary English,” explain- 
ing that “citations are definitely 
literary in character.” Of another, 
the remark is made, “OD labels this 
‘collog. or vulgar,’ but in view of the 
authors cited [Ruskin, Disraeli, 
Dickens, Eliot, Wilde, Shaw, Wells 
and Trollope] it is classified as liter- 
ary here.” 


The content may be summarized 
thus: that a large proportion of the 


expressions classified as “disputable” 
and “illiterate” in the earlier study 
are here classified as “literary,” “Am- 
erican literary,” “colloquial” or “Am- 
erican colloquial” English. 


The study is stimulative rather 
than exhaustive. Its chief interest 
lies in the comparison, as stated by 
the authors, of the “extreme conserv- 
atism of opinion about usage .. . 
with the factual record of usage it- 
self.” Its chief value lies in the 
stimulation it may afford to teachers 
of words and their uses and their 
usage, to do some individual research 
on the rules and regulations set forth 
in their grammar and rhetoric text- 
books. 

Roperta Cay 
College of the Ozarks 
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Tue Avutuor’s Hanpsoox. By Ed- 
ward M. Allen. Scranton, Pa.: In- 
ternational Textbook Company. 
1938. ix+150 pp. $1.50. 


Preparing THe Manuscript. By 
Udia G. Olsen. Boston: The Writ- 
er, Inc. 1939. viit+72 pp. $1.00. 


Hanpsoox For Writers, Eprrors 
AND Typists. By Fred A. Sweet. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1939. 190 pp. $1.50. 


HESE three books aim in the 

same general direction: at pro- 
vision to authors and editors of 
handy compilations of rules for pre- 
paration of manuscripts, mechanics 
of copy and so on. Each would be of 
value to the novice; each might seem 
pretty stale soup to the experienced 
writer; and each runs against the 
handicap that any such telescoped 
compilation faces—that general rules 
sometimes fail to fit specific situa- 
tions. 


Mr. Sweet’s book, for instance, is 
a “consensus of the stylebooks of the 
Government Printing Office, various 
metropolitan daily newspapers and 
the more prominent publishing con- 
cerns, as well as of textbooks used in 
schools and colleges.” It lists several 
thousand rules for abbreviation, 
punctuation, spelling, pronunciation 
and copy preparation in general. Ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order (thus 
obviating table of contents and in- 
dex) , these rules would help a writer 
in many ways. Yet he might be 
forced to “Modern English Usage,” 
the dictionary, the specific publica- 
tion for which he is writing or its 
specific stylebook in as many cases. 

The other two books, not as com- 
plete as guides to style, contain other 





information. “The Author’s Hand- 
book” talks at length about authors’ 
contracts, rules for typing and the 
processes of making, marketing, re- 
vising and copyrighting books. Miss 
Olsen’s covers similar ground, except 
that it omits the section on book 
making and marketing. 

That the three little volumes have 
appeared simultaneously is perhaps 
evidence enough of a demand for 
them. The main doubt they raise in 
my mind is whether a combination 
of the three of them, plus about as 
much information again, may not be 
the only way to meet the demand 
adequately. 

MrrcHeiit V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota. 


Miniature Camera Work. Edited 
by Willard D. Morgan and Henry 
M. Lester. New York: Morgan and 
Lester. 1988. 303 pp. Ill. $4.00. 


— all has been said about 

miniature camera technique, 
there is still the philosophy and psy- 
chology of photography to be con- 
sidered. “Miniature Camera Work,” 
edited by the editors of “Leica Man- 
ual,” enters this field. Fifteen spec- 
ialists, including the editors, contrib- 
ute its fifteen chapters. 

Whereas the “Leica Manual” dis- 
cusses mainly equipment and tech- 
nique, and the use of the minicam in 
specialized fields, “Miniature Cam- 
era Work” is devoted to the pho- 
tographer’s conception of his craft, to 
its opportunities, its significance 
(aesthetic, sociological and _ histori- 
cal) and to the photographer’s deal- 
ings with people and _ situations. 
Though there is naturally some phil- 
osophy in the technical book and 
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some technique in the philosophical 
book, the real overlapping of the 
two volumes is surprisingly slight. 
Both discuss journalistic photogra- 
phy, but since both are considerably 
anecdotal in this field, both are origi- 
nal. Photography of sport and ac- 
tion, children and pets, which might 
be considered specialized fields in 
“Miniature Camera Work,” is not 
covered in the other book. 


Since the great body of photo- 
graphic knowledge must be tapped 
alike for, all specialized uses, the 
whole of “Miniature Camera Work” 
will be found useful to the teacher 
of news photography. It contains 
things both new and old. Pointers 
on dealing with portrait subjects, 
the significance of photography as 
a documentation of civilization, how 
a great photographer sees life, color 
photography, composition, photo- 
montage—these are applicable to 
photography whether the camera be 
large or small and whether the pic- 
ture be taken for news purposes or 
not. 


The format of the book is hand- 
some—pages 81x11, engravings 
printed to bleed, typography mod- 
ern. Four hundred pictures, selected 
from the work of outstanding pho- 
tographers, illustrate and supple- 
ment the text. Twenty four-color 
plates depict the theory and prac- 
tice of color photography. (Here 
some of the same ground is covered 
as in the “Leica Manual,” but more 
handsomely.) For the most part, 
technical information on illustrations 
is minimized or omitted. Emphasis 
is on meaning rather than method. 

But the book does contain tech- 
nical material. An appendix presents 
42 pages of formulae, tables, illumi- 


New 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Public Opinion 


By WituaM Asc, University of Illi- 
nois. 475 pages. 6x9. $4.00. 


With unusual clarity and objectivity 
the author of this stimulating text deals 
with such timely topics as the nature 
and development of public opinion, com- 
munication, psychological processes and 
opinion, legends and myths, violence and 
public opinion, censorship, propaganda, 
the radio, motion pictures, the newspaper, 
the graphic arts and public opinion, etc. 


How to Write and Sell 
Nonfiction 


By F. Fraser Bonn, formerly of Col- 

umbia University. 262 pages, 5% x 8. 

$2.50 
In this practical book the author gives 
the student a comprehensive under- 
standing of what readers want in the field 
of non-fiction, and discusses in detail 
those methods of presentation and ar- 
rangement which experience has shown 
to be most successful. Stress is laid on 
the sales angle of each writing form con- 


sidered. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW- HILL 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 
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nation data, filter factors and the 
like. A 54-page catalog section is a 
complete guide to minicam supplies 
and equipment of all makes. 


Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 


Wie Srupiere 1cH ZEITUNGSWISSEN- 
scHaFt? By Walther Heide. Essen: 
Essener Verlagsanstalt. 1938. 52 
pp. Pamphlet. 


NYONE who wants a manual 

showing how the study of jour- 
nalism in German universities has 
been developed and integrated to 
serve the state will find this brochure 
a handy reference. The author is 
president of the Deutsche Zeitungs- 
wissenschaftliche Verband (DZV), 
an organization which has coordi- 


nated journalism as a study or dis- 
cipline. 

An historical survey of Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft in Germany since the 
seventeenth century purports to 
show the long tradition behind the 
study of journalism. From sporadic 
lectures on the press the field devel- 
oped until in the nineteenth century 
numerous seminars and _ lecture 
courses were being offered, largely 
in departments of history, political 
science, sociology, law and litera- 
ture. At the turn of the last cen- 
tury, journalism emerged as a sep- 
arate discipline, and following the 
World War a rapid expansion of 
journalism schools began. Since 1933 
Zeitungswissenschaft must “serve 
the people and the state.” The press 
law of December 19, 1933, recog- 
nized journalism as a study and gave 
impetus to journalism courses as 








training and proving grounds for 
prospective journalists. 


The official study plan of six se- 
mesters and alternative plans for 
training young journalists are fa- 
miliar to readers of the JouRNALISM 
Quarterty. At the end of an ap- 
prenticeship the student can apply 
for enrollment on the registry of 
journalists. The six-page DZV cer- 
tificate for those who have completed 
the full course in journalism is a re- 
markable document. It is virtually a 
pedigree, attesting to birth, race, ed- 
ucation, extra-curricular activities, 
participation in sports, labor service, 
army service, practical newspaper 
training and other matters. A copy 
of the certificate is filed with the 
German Press Chamber, where pub- 
lishers apply for the credentials of 
prospective employes. The reader is 
struck with the air-tight, carefully 
inspected assembly line which be- 
gins with the proper raw material 
and ends with a calibrated and care- 
fully moulded product, laboratory 
tested, fumigated and tagged for 
shipment. 


The DZV now has ten units in 
Germany, exclusive of a new organi- 
zation recently set up in Vienna, al- 
though journalism is included in the 
curricula of several other institu- 
tions of higher learning. The pam- 
phlet lists the various departments 
and institutes, explains the sequenc- 
es of studies and degrees offered and 
itemizes library materials and other 
facilities in each school. A fourteen- 
page chronology shows the steps in 
the 300-year development of Zeit- 
ungswissenschaft in Germany. 


Raps O. NaFziGer 
University of Minnesota 
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ETIREMENT of J. F. B. Live- 

say as general manager of the 
Canadian Press, to take effect June 
30, was announced in January by 
H. P. Duchemin, president of the 
news agency which serves nearly 
ninety member newspapers. 


Mr. Livesay wil) be succeeded by 
John A. McNeil, managing editor of 
the Montreal Gazette. 

General manager of the Canadian 
Press for the last nineteen years, Mr. 
Livesay, during the thirteen years 
before that, was engaged in the for- 
mation and direction of the pioneer 
news-gathering organization which 
developed into the Canadian Press 
of today. 

From the old Western Associated 
Press, which Mr. Livesay, together 
with M. E. Nichols, of the old Winni- 
peg Telegram, later the Winnipeg 
Tribune, and E. H. Macklin, of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, helped organ- 
ize, the Canadian Press has grown 
into a newsgathering and distribut- 
ing agency with 12,000 miles of 
leased wires, and bureaus in Halifax, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Edmonton and Vancouver, and 
in London, England, and New York 
City. It cooperates with Reuter’s 
and Havas and has auxiliary news 
services to Newfoundland and the 
British West Indies. 

Mr. Livesay’s successor, John Mc- 
Neil, is a native of Angus, Ont., who 


commenced his newspaper career on 
the Barrie Gazette and has held im- 
portant executive positions on the 
former London Advertiser and Tor- 
onto Mail and Empire. For the last 
eleven years Mr. McNeil has been 
a director of the Canadian Press, and 
a vice president for two years. 


Radio Curbs Publisher 


During the last quarter, C. George 
McCullagh, publisher of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail and stormy petrel 
of Ontario journalism, attempted to 
deliver a series of five talks on cur- 
rent Canadian problems over the na- 
tional network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, was re- 
fused the facilities of the CBC, and 
as a result raised such a commotion 
in his newspaper that it stirred up a 
mild furor in eastern Canada and 
even created a little interest in the 
west—almost as much, in fact, as 
did the deplorable position of the 
Montreal Canadiens at the bottom 
of the National Hockey League. 


The CBC is a government owned 
and operated radio network, and one 
of its rulings is that no private per- 
son can buy the CBC network, or 
buy time on a chain of radio sta- 
tions in such a manner that he pro- 
vides himself with a network, to ex- 
press his opinions on questions of 
the day. CBC officials carefully ex- 
plained the necessity for this ruling 
to Mr. McCullagh, and offered him 
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time on the network, free of charge, 
provided other groups in the com- 
munity were represented so that 
their views, as well as his, might find 
expression. Mr. McCullagh rejected 
the proposal, and said that he was 
being gagged and that freedom of 
speech in Canada was in a fair way 
to perish. 

The Winnipeg Free Press com- 
mented as follows on the con- 
troversy: 

He (Mr. McCullagh) is not being 
gagged. He can express his views in 
many other ways. He can hire time on 
any single radio station he likes and 
speak from it. He can make electrical 
transcriptions of his speech and buy 
time on a dozen radio stations and have 
the transcription put on the air. He can, 
if he wants to, hire a hall. All these 
means of public expression are avail- 
able to any man with the money in his 
pocket to buy time or pay hall rent. 
Mr. McCullagh, being a publisher, can 
also address the Canadian public 
through the medium of his newspaper. 
It may be said, therefore, with com- 
plete truth, that Mr. McCullagh is not 
being suppressed. All that he cannot 
do is create a network in order to 
speak directly to such audience as may 
be listening in. 

The CBC, we feel, is on sound 
ground in making this rule. Its position 
presumably is that it proposes to han- 
dle network broadcasting in this coun- 
try. If issues arise that, in its judg- 
ment, require to be discussed, the CBC 
will arrange for discussion. It will 
make sure that all sides of that issue 





N THIS department, in the last 

issue, it was stated that the fas- 
cist-inclined elements in France were 
bound to increase in prestige as a 
result of the Munich settlement. 
This proved true—up to the moment 
Mussolini demanded French posses- 
sions. More than one “appeasement” 


France 
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or issues will be presented; and in or- 
der to preserve some rational degree 
of impartiality, it refuses to permit 
anyone to use a network for discussion 
when his primary qualifications for 
making the speech is that he has the 
money to buy the radio time. To adopt 
any other position would be to weight 
the scales heavily in favor of the rich 
disputant, as opposed to the penniless 
one. 

This view appeared to express the 
opinion of the majority of Cana- 


dians. 


Defeat Press Bill 


A bill that would have regulated 
what newspapers could print about 
the misdemeanors of children in in- 
dustrial schools, introduced in the 
British Columbia house by Harold 
Winch, C. C. F., Vancouver East, 
last November, was withdrawn when 
members on both sides of the house 
vigorously defended the principle of 
a free press and praised the fairness 
of British Columbia newspapers. 

Speakers agreed that Mr. Winch’s 
intentions were sincere, but argued 
that the precedent of press control 
was too dangerous. Mr. Winch said 
he had sponsored the bill because 
reporting of escapes from the Girls’ 
Industrial School in Vancouver had 
affected the work of the institution 
and lost jobs for girl graduates. 

Ben Max, 
Winnipeg Free Press 





editor and journal are now talking 
in a different tone. Henri de Kerillis 
in L’Epoque and Paris-Soir, the 
most widely read paper of all, is a 
prime example. 


The French press is not less free 
than before Munich—on the surface. 
But it was touch and go during No- 
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vember. The Germans followed up 
their victory mercilessly with pres- 
sure on Bonnet, whose reputation 
recedes each day. He prepared two 
measures: one would oblige courts 
to conduct in camera all cases in- 
volving a foreign power, and the 
other would give the foreign minis- 
ter power to proceed against a news- 
paper that “embarrassed” his deal- 
ings with another nation. Internal 
resentment proved too strong for 
Bonnet and the decrees never saw 
light. 

In England alien refugees are not 
permitted to publish journals attack- 
ing their country of origin. The 
writer is informed by German refu- 
gees here that they expect any mo- 
ment to have the same restrictions 
applied to them in Paris. 


Ribbentrop’s Visit 

The most articulate refugees were 
closely watched during Ribbentrop’s 
Paris visit. The police precautions 
were extreme; very special passes 
were necessary before a reporter 
could get anywhere near Ribben- 
trop. Despite strenuous efforts of 
the popular dailies (with photo- 
graphs, eulogistic interviews, bio- 
graphical material on the visitor) to 
fan a warm glow in the Paris popu- 
lace, Ribbentrop’s grand entry was 
witnessed by a small, silent, cold 
crowd of about 600 persons. Right 
now, with the Duce’s demands still 
being voiced and with Italian troops 
closing off the Pyrenees frontier, 
there is less of this clamor in the 
French press. The feeling of im- 
pending disaster cannot be kept out. 


Strike and the Press 


Despite the New Masses of New 
York, the November 30 general 


strike was a failure, as foreign cor- 
respondents duly reported. The New 
Masses was correct in its statement 
that cables to radical American pub- 
lications (such as the Daily Work- 
er) were held up in the cable of- 
fices. The strike was more complete 
among Paris newspapers than in any 
other business, with mechanical 
workers leading the way. Editor & 
Publisher of December 24 should 
be read for the facts. (Readers 
might bear in mind that American 
newspaper men who worked that 
day were not strikebreakers—they 
are not organized.) Strike-fighting 
papers had a joker played upon 
them. At enormous effort they pub- 
lished that day. Next day, the strike 
over, few subscribers got their 
copies. Messageries Hachette, news- 
paper distribution monopoly, had 
locked out 800 employees in re- 
venge. No instances are known of 
conservative papers which protest- 
ed the strike, protesting this policy 
of Hachette. Subscribers lost both 
ways. On November 380 radio news 
broadcasters were not striking and 
had a field day. 


Notes 


Every day in Paris the press re- 
veals the fact that France today has 
no real grip in the management of 
European affairs and, at this stage 
at least, little control over her own 
destiny. It is significant that the 
words and acts of Mr. Chamberlain 
get more prominence than the words 
and acts of M. Daladier in the 
French newspapers. It is significant 
that the French press gave, in No- 
vember, more space to the Ameri- 
can and British reactions toward the 
anti-Jewish frightfulness in Ger- 
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many than to its own feelings of 
indignation. 
+ + * 

Pierre Bressy is the new press di- 
rector at the Quai d’Orsay, replac- 
ing Pierre Comert, who has become 
sous-directeur for American affairs. 

* * * 


English and American correspond- 
ents in Paris fully expect “sugges- 
tions about how we ought to do our 
work” from the French government 
in the near future. The possibility 
has received their formal, organized 
attention. Should the issue be joined, 
you may safely lay any wager on 
the side of the correspondents. 

The Communist daily L’Humanité 
has lost a defamation case. It paid 
a 200-franc fine and 2,000 francs 
damages for declaring in November, 
1937, that Claude Jeantet, diplomat- 
ic editor of La Liberté, Doriot’s Fas- 
cist paper, was no fit person to ac- 
company the then foreign minister 
Delbos on his trip in Central Europe. 
Jeantet was termed a “cagoulard 
journalist.” 

Eric SEVAREID, 
Paris 


Georges Bourdon 

Georges Bourdon, one of the vice 
presidents of the Institute of Jour- 
nalism in the University of Paris, 
professor in the School of Journalism 
in Paris, associate editor of Cahiers 
de la Presse, and president of the 
Syndicat National des Journalistes, 
died in Paris early in November. 
Formerly on the staff of Figaro, Co- 
moedia and other journals, he held 
many offices in professional organi- 
zations in France. He contributed 
more than anyone else to the formu- 
lation of the professional statute for 
journalists enacted in 1935. 









Arbitral Awards 

The arbitral commission created 
by the professional statute of 1935 
recently announced awards of dis- 
missal bonuses to thirty journalists, 
all of whom had been employed in 
their last newspaper position for 
more than fifteen years. Two had 
been in the service of a newspaper 
for more than forty years, seven for 
more than thirty years. The law pro- 
vides that the maximum dismissal 
pay after fifteen years’ service shall 
be fifteen times the last monthly sal- 
ary, plus an additional bonus to be 
decided by the commission on the 
basis of total years of service and 
the age of the dismissed employe- 
journalist. More than half of the 
thirty journalists received an addi- 
tional bonus.’ Practically all news- 
paper men in Paris participate in the 
retirement insurance plan of the 
Caisse Générale. 


Radio Journalists Organize 

The International Association of 
Radio Journalists has been formed, 
with offices in Paris. Robert Schmoll, 
of the Poste Parisien, is temporary 
secretary. Complete organization 
was to be effected during January 
and February. 


Buys L’Intransigeant 
L’Intransigeant has been pur- 
chased by Marcel Ribardiére, law- 
yer, who announced he was “free of 
all obligations and engagements.” 
He also declared that the paper 
would in the future be “produced 
by journalists and not solely by pho- 
tographers.” Zeitungswissenschaft, 
organ of the German institutes of 
journalism, published the report that 





1“Sentences Arbitrales,” Le Moniteur de 
la Presse. 5:5:8, October, 1988. 
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Ribardiére was a “strawman” for 
Chautemps, who, however, issued a 
denial of the rumor. The German 
publication also referred to another 
rumor linking a French liquor manu- 
facturer to the deal. It remarked 
also that L’Intransigeant was ex- 
pected to display a pro-German pol- 
icy, Ribardiére being experienced in 
dealing with German business con- 
cerns.” 


Buys Quotidien 

The title and materials of the sus- 
pended Quotidien have been ac- 
quired by Jules Legrand, president 
of a society for the promotion of 
civic progress. It was reported that 
Legrand acted for Jean Hennessy, 
formerly an owner of the paper. 


New Monthly 

The first number of France ap- 
peared December 1. This monthly 
review will be devoted to dissemi- 
nating information about France to 
foreign readers. The director-general 
is General Medelin, with offices at 3, 
rue d’Aguesseau, 8e, Paris. 


Brief Items 

The Italian authorities arrested 
Jerome Tharaud, correspondent of 
Paris-Soir, while he was in Italy 
enroute by plane to Djibouti. He 
was held in prison for three hours, 
then escorted to the French border 
and released. He resumed his jour- 
ney by boat from Marseilles. 

* * * 

Toute l’Edition has followed de- 
velopments of radio facsimile news- 
paper production in the United 
States in numerous recent articles. 
Its December $1 issue carried pho- 


2 Note “Veranderungen in der franzési- 
schen Presse,” Zeitungswissenschaft, 18:12: 
781, December 1, 1938. 


tos of cabinets turning out three- 
column pages under the nameplate 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

* * * 


Albert-F. Jaurett, advertising ex- 
ecutive of the Paris Herald since 
its founding more than forty years 
ago, died in Paris early in January. 

- * _ 


La Liberté has been changed 
from an evening to a morning paper. 
* _ * 

The weekly Vendredi changed its 
name recently to Reflets de la Se- 


maine, then ceased publication. 
* * * 
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striving to “keep pace with national 
policy.” 


Foreign dispatches unfavorable to 
Japan often are not published in the 
vernacular press even though they 
are prominently displayed in the for- 
eign press in Japan. News with anti- 
German or anti-Italian slants is also 
excluded. As a result, the reading 
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public is little informed regarding 
Japan’s stand in world politics. Nor 
are they acquainted with most of 
the hardships which their soldiers 
endure in China. 


The press hardly mirrors the na- 
tion as reflected in domestic condi- 
tions or in foreign opinion. While 
the conflict in China has continued 
nearly twenty months and at least 
50,000 soldiers have been killed and 
many more wounded, a comparative 
laxity prevails among the people. 
Organs of reporting and discussion 
have failed to discharge their duties 
adequately. 

Those operating the press are 
either too fearful of the military or 
exceedingly patriotic when they ex- 
clude news which tends to reflect on 
the activities of the nation. Despite 
the fact that the press has seldom 
reported hardships which Japanese 
armies have suffered, two series of 
detailed and truthful correspondence 
from the front, “Wheat and Sol- 
diers” and “Earth and Soldiers,” 
written by a soldier-writer for the 
Bungei Shunju, a monthly of note, 
won not only approval but encour- 
agement from the military authori- 
ties and the Ministry of Home Af- 
fairs. In view of the fact that these 
two articles in letter form frankly 
point out cold facts about the war, 
it is hard to understand why the 
press should not attempt to picture 
in news and editorials the existing 
situation in Japan and China. 


Official Press Bureaus 


The Press Section (Shimbun-han) 
in the Ministry of the Army was re- 


cently rechristened as the Bureau 
of Information (Joho-bu) after it 
had been consolidated and rein- 


forced. Col. Kensuke Sato, first head 
of the Bureau, commented: 

Since our nation has faced an un- 
precedented crisis, the fighting forces 
and the people in general should be 
firmly united in recognizing the emer- 
gency. In other words, the military 
and the nation should advance in uni- 
son. The fact that the Press Section 
has been reinforced and rechristened 
as the Bureau of Information . . . is to 
wish for the realization of a unified 
military and nation. To accomplish 
this objective, however, a reinforce- 
ment of organization and a change of 
name are not sufficient. Organs of dis- 
cussion, publicity, and leadership 
should engage, in close contact with 
our Bureau, in reporting and publiciz- 
ing efforts to effect a general recogni- 
tion of the present situation. I regard 
this task as most important... 


The Bureaus of Information in 
the Cabinet, the Foreign Office, the 
War Department and the Press Sec- 
tion of the Navy Department de- 
cided to liquidate some small and 
weak newspapers in the provinces; 
some of them have already been 
dealt with. To further this process 
of selection, the government drafted 
a Protective Measure for Newspa- 
per Enterprises (Shimbun Jigyo Jo- 
sei Ho-an) to present to the next 
session of the Diet. According to 
reports, this bill was handled by an 
official, Mr. Kobayashi, who recent- 
ly returned from Germany, with a 
view to regulating the press in gen- 
eral. The vill, it is said, not only 
has stricter provisions than the 
existing Press Law and the Publica- 
tion Regulations, but also provides 
for a definite standard for journal- 
ists and official registration. Should 
the press fail to crush the bill when 
it is presented in the Diet, newspa- 
pers will have to undergo a revolu- 
tionary change in their practices. 

The press resembles in a way an 
official gazette, with stereotyped 











news and editorials essentially harm- 
less to the government. Now having 
lost their characteristics, many news- 
papers find it extremely hard to in- 
crease, or maintain, their circulation; 
they face a financial predicament. 
Consequently, some of them have 
reported war “hoaxes,” among them 
the Yomiuri, with the result that 
they were compelled by the authori- 
ties to correct their falsified reports, 
and consequently lost subscriptions. 


Publisher Dies 

Seiji Noma, publisher of the 
Hochi, died on October 18, 1938, 
and his successor, Tsune Noma, suc- 
cumbed three weeks later. Seiji 
Noma, a successful publisher of nine 
popular magazines and president of 
the Hochi, rose to fame by adopting 
an editorial policy which stressed 
relations of sons and daughters to 
their parents, devoted wives, good 
masters and faithful servants, coup- 


led with supplements of various 
kinds. 
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and Its Responsibility (Goho to So- 
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alist Looks at the Country (Shim- 
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Shimbun narabini Kokoku-shi Nen- 
kan) by Taiko Kagei (Kansai 


Shimbun Tsushin Sha). 


Cuvuco Korro, 
Seattle 
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New Periodicals 


A new periodical has appeared on 
the newsstands of Japan’s major 
cities. It is Japan News-Week, a re- 
view of the principal happenings of 
the week in Japan and the world, 
published by a group of Tokyo for- 
eign correspondents and other news- 
paper men. Its format is that of an 
ordinary newspaper of eight pages. 

Editor of the weekly publication 
is H. Vere Redman. The publisher 
is W. R. Wills. Newton Edgers is 
managing editor, Frederick B. Opper 
feature editor; Charles Dreher busi- 
ness manager; and G. Biagioni ad- 
vertising manager. Staff contributors 
are M. B. Thresher, Dorothy Edg- 
ers, Marjorie Biddle, E. H. Picker- 
ing, Zoe Kincaid Penlington, George 
Caiger, C. N. Spinks, Richard H. 
Roberts, Florence Wells and H. E. 
Pringsheim. 

The News-Week contains sum- 
maries and interpretations of the 
news of the Empire, as well as fea- 


ture and literary articles and edi- 
torials. 


War and the Press 


The war in China has had a 
marked effect upon the newspapers 
of Japan. Some war correspondents 
have been killed in action. Their 
funerals have in many cases been 
big events attended by high state 
officials. 

Numerous large newspapers have 
sent literary writers to the front to 
send back more colorful reports of 
events in China than the day-to-day 
accounts of the regular correspond- 
ents. Among those that have sent 
back reports that have been read by 
millions were Kokushi Kishida, who 
wrote from North China; Soichi Oya, 
from Hongkong; and Heisuke Su- 
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giyama, from Mongolia and Central 
China. 

Nobuko Yoshiya and Fumiko 
Hayashi were two women writers 
who visited the Central China front. 

Japan’s best-seller for 1938 was 
“Wheat and Soldiers,” written by 
Ashihei Hino (Sergeant Katsunori 
Tamai), a member of the Army 
press section, who while on the bat- 
tle front found time to write a rec- 
ord of the Nanking-Hsuchow cam- 
paign in novel form. The book went 
into nearly fifty editions and was 
dramatized for theatre-goers on one 
of Tokyo’s largest and best known 
stages. The same _ soldier-author’s 
“The Sea and Soldiers” and “Flow- 
ers and Soldiers,” concerning the 
Canton and Hangchow campaigns, 
have been run serially since last De- 
cember in the two largest Japanese 
dailies, the Nichi Nichi and the 
Asahi. 

Such serials are extremely popu- 
lar among the Japanese, and are 
read by the city-dwellers while com- 
muting from office to home in the 


suburbs and by country residents 
gathered over a small fire of char- 
coal in their homes. 


A. P. Man Married 


Princess Liliuokalani of the royal 
Hawaiian family and Clark Lee of 
the Associated Press staff were re- 
cently married in Hongkong. Orig- 
inally they had planned to have 
their wedding in Tokyo, but events 
in the Far East necessitated Mr. 
Lee’s hastening to China. Mr. Lee 
was formerly stationed at Honolulu 
for the Associated Press. 


Broadcast in English 


One of the most popular radio 
programs for foreign listeners in 
Japan is “News in English,” broad- 
cast every evening, excepting Sun- 
day, at 6:55 by Charles Yoshii, a 
recent graduate of the University 
of Oregon, whose pronunciation of 
English is regarded by most listen- 
ers as “perfect.” 

J. N. BeELLincer, 
Tokyo 


Poland 


(Continued from the December 
issue) 

RIVATE capital generally is in 

control of the Polish publica- 


tions. A board of directors, business 
manager, editor and publisher com- 
prise the organization set-up. Fre- 
quently, a “dummy” organization is 
established to cover up the actual 
owners of a newspaper. This is an 
old European custom according to 
which powerful personalities or in- 
terests try to influence public opin- 
ion through the press, but arrange 
to keep their identity anonymous. 
Ignace Jan Paderewski published 


the Commonwealth (Rzeczpospol- 
ita) during the hectic post-war days 
with a “dummy” publisher. The 
Commonwealth is no longer pub- 
lished. 


The editor-in-chief of the Polish 
newspaper usually shapes the policy 
of his publication. All business and 
advertising personnel is subordi- 


nated to him and the editorial staff. 
The editor organizes his staff, issues 
orders, determines page make-up 
and has control over all copy, news, 
and editorials that appear in his 
newspaper. 

Differing from American papers, 
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the average Polish newspaper is not 
expected to be maintained for profit, 
but rather for ideological, political 
or religious purposes. The intellec- 
tual and wealthier classes still con- 
stitute the reading public. Poland is 
a poor country and, until economic 
conditions and educational facilities 
are increased, the reading public 
will continue to be relatively small. 

The price range is from one cent 
to four cents for the daily editions. 
The Illustrated Daily Courier, which 
sells daily for four cents, its Sunday 
edition (dated the following Mon- 
day) for seven cents, attempts to 
reach the poorer classes with its sup- 
plement, The Tempo of the Day, for 
about one cent. Subscriptions are 
the real source of income for the 
Polish newspaper, since there is very 
little revenue from advertising. Ad- 
vertising is included and relatively 
high rates are charged, but it is han- 
dled as incidental material and sub- 
ordinated to the editorial depart- 
ment. Notwithstanding this fact, 
such leading journals as the Daily 
Warsaw Courier usually publish as 
much as 50 per cent advertising 
daily. 

Leading Polish publishers decry 
the slipshod financial management 
of the average newspaper. The Alli- 
ance of Publishers and Editors of 
Dailies and Periodicals and other 
publishers’ organizations are at- 
tempting to make their members 
conscious of the need for better 
management, pointing out that, dur- 
ing the great financial stress of the 
world, newspapers of other nations 
saw fit to cut operating costs while 
those of the Polish publications in- 
creased. The Alliance is also start- 
ing an educational campaign among 
its members and among Polish in- 


dustrialists and business men em- 
phasizing the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Poland has been very 
backward in employing advertising 
and is far behind other European 
nations in this respect. 


The editorial personnel of the Po- 
lish newspaper presents a distinct 
type of individual — a traditional 
personification of the Fourth Estate. 
The Polish newspaper man is consid- 
ered a person of distinction and priv- 
ilege — a personality set apart from 
the masses of professional men and 
workers. He is considered an expert 
in his line of work, and poses as one 
in authority. So superior is the atti- 
tude of the regular reporter that he 
despises the “news hound,” or city 
reporter, as the lowest type in his 
profession. Matters of intellectual, 
economic, social and political im- 
portance predominate in the Polish 
newspaper, and minor events are 
relegated to secondary consideration. 

No special journalistic training is 
required of one essaying to enter the 
field of Polish journalism, although 
the reporters are usually well-edu- 
cated men. Courses are offered at 
the College of Journalism at War- 
saw. There are approximately 200 
students enrolled in the study of 
journalism at this institution. At 
Poznan a journalism course is also 
offered in the School of Commerce. 

Maintaining the standards and in- 
suring security for the journalistic 
profession in Poland is the Union of 
Journalists of the Republic of Po- 
land (Syndykat Dziennikarzy Pols- 
kich) , a national professional group. 
To the Union belong all the per- 
sonnel of the Polish press, editorial 
and managerial. Its membership is 
exclusive. Only those who have 
proved their ability and have con- 





ew, 
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ducted themselves according to 
standards are accepted. Rules and 
regulations are rigidly enforced; ex- 
pulsion follows an unethical or crim- 
inal offense. Inasmuch as the pub- 
lishers and managers are members, 
banishment for an offender means 
not only disgrace, but also veritable 
expulsion from journalistic work. 
The Union is purely a professional 
organization, independent of any of- 
ficial governmental influence. The 
Union is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists. 

Editors have organizations of 
their own, with the Polish Associa- 
tion of the Newspaper Editors as 
their most powerful body. It is a 
member of the International Union 
of Newspaper Editors. 

News gathering in Poland is in- 
adequate and inferior when com- 
pared with that of the speedy 
facilities of American and other lead- 
ing newspapers in Europe. Each 
newspaper normally depends on its 
own personnel for its local news and 
editorial content. The larger news- 
papers maintain special correspond- 
ents in the larger news centers of the 
country and the capitals of the 
world. However, to facilitate news- 
gathering and exchange throughout 
the nation and abroad several news 
agencies have been formed. The 
largest is the P.A.T. (Polish Tele- 
graph Agency). It is the official 
government agency, serving the gov- 
ernment wherever and whenever 
necessary and convenient. Other 
news gathering agencies are: K.A.T. 
(Catholic Press Agency), Z.A.T. 
(Jewish Telegraphic Agency) , P.I.P. 
(Polish Political Information) , A.T. 
E. (Express Telegraphic Agency), 
Iskra, Transcontinental Press and 
the P.A.P. (Polish Press Agency). 





The last four mentioned are inde- 
pendent agencies, while the P.I.P. 
is semi-official, organized especially 
for foreign publicity. 

Poland is classified as a semi-dic- 
tatorship in the family of nations. 
As in the case of all dictatorships, 
Poland exercises rigid control over 
its press, somewhat less extreme, 
however, than that of Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy. Its laws provide 
for a board of censors which ap- 
proves and rejects items prior to 
publication of each issue. The news- 
pap*ts enjoy considerable freedom 
of expression and may criticise offi- 
cial and non-official acts, providing 
that they do not thereby harm the 
government and allow foreign ele- 
ments to undermine it. Contrary to 
practices in other dictatorships, 
however, the Polish publishers have 
recourse in courts of law if they ob- 
ject to cancellation of items by a 
censor. At infrequent intervals the 
editors have had the censors re- 
versed and have been awarded dam- 
ages. 

Censorship in Poland can readily 
be understood if one knows the 
temper and character of her people. 
There is no popular resentment to 
censorship. Patriotism is spontane- 
ous in Poland. Whatever personal 
feelings the intellectual or the cru- 
sader may have on economics, poli- 
tics or society, he will place the wel- 
fare of his national Poland above his 
individual views. Censorship of for- 
eign news is likewise readily under- 
standable in the light of Poland’s 
geographic location. On the East is 
Russia, ever desirous of spreading 
her social propaganda, and on the 
West are Hitler and Germany, also 
seeking to spread Nazi doctrine. Po- 
land is suspicious of her neighbors. 
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She was partitioned by them before, 
and today she wants to guard her 
national integrity against any ideo- 
logical or political conquest that her 
neighbors might contemplate. A 
strong central government is neces- 
sary in Poland, and a vigorous sup- 


pression of foreign propaganda is 
essential to her well-being. Her own 
citizens do not resent censorship, 
and her neighbors understand why. 


Epmunp OLszyK, 
Milwaukee 


South America 


HE Pan-American Conference 
aroused little interest in the press 
in the southern part of South Am- 
erica, which didn’t even take any 


interest in a plan presented to the 
assembly to insure the copyright of 
news. This was the result of an im- 
pression among the newspapers from 
the beginning that the debates were 
going to end in vague declarations, 
not in concrete resolutions. From 
Buenos Aires, only La Prensa and 
La Nacion sent special correspond- 
ents, rather more for international 
courtesy than to reflect the interest 
of the readers. It is significant that 
one of the men sent by La Nacion, 
Fernando Ortiz Echague, is also its 
permanent and general representa- 
tive in Europe, which agreed appar- 
ently with the tendency of the Ar- 
gentine delegation opposing the aims 
of an anti-European American sol- 
idarity. In reality this subject was 
the only one which was commented 
upon extensively in editorial articles 
The dailies did not preoccupy them- 
selves generally with what was going 
to be resolved because it was cer- 
tain that the Argentine attitude 
would not change in any way, what- 
ever might be the attitude of the 
other countries and the work of the 
North American delegation. Al- 
though some dailies published much 
information about the Conference, 
preference was given always to 


Spanish news and the European sit- 
uation in general. 

The truth is that if a foreign read- 
er would survey the pages of the 
Argentine press, he would notice 
that the Pan-American Conferences 
do not attract the public and are 
considered as formalized diplomatic 
activities. 

During those days, moreover, the 
newspapers attached greater impor- 
tance to the siege of Barcelona by 
the nationalist troops than to the 
Chilean earthquake which, however, 
moved Buenos Aires deeply. But the 
Spanish war is more likely to attract 
general attention. 


Brief Items 

During December, Jose W. Agusti, 
new owner and editor of Noticias 
Graficas, was detained twenty days 
by the national senate for being dis- 
respectful of that body in a cam- 
paign against passage of a law which 
permits the consolidation of private 
railroads. Neither the Press Club nor 
any daily of the capital (Buenos 
Aires) published anything to defend 
Agusti nor to present this fact as an 
attack on the freedom of the press. 


The Chamber of Deputies of Ar- 
gentina passed a pension law for 
newspaper men which probably will 
not come before the Senate until the 
middle of the year. 

Cartos Datmiro VIALz, 
Buenos Aires 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November and December, 1938, January, 1939 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Henry L. Sarr, University of Kansas. 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Advertisers Have No Right to Make Ads Contingent on Use of Pub- 
licity, Say Publishers. American Press 57:3 pl, Jan. 

—— Arnold Suggests Large Firms Pare Ad Budgets. E&P 71:46 p6, Nov. 12. 
Assistant U. 8. attorney general says advertising should be limited to proper 
function of building up consumption. 

—— 89 Per Cent of Readers Are Influenced by Ads in Home Town Newspapers, 
Survey Shows. American Press 57:1 pl, Nov. 

—— 4-A Standards for Appraising Research Issued. E&P 71:50 p4, Dec. 10. 

—— Linage Off 18.1% for Year; December Off 8.4%. E&P 72:3 pl@, Jan. 21. 

—— 1938 Advertisers. Printer’s Ink 186:4 p57, Jan. 26. 

Survey shows 322 advertisers each invest more than $100,000 in newspapers, 
magazines, and radio. 


—— Only 41% of Country Papers Agree To Accept Liquor Ads. American Press 
57:3 pl, Jan. 

—— 30.5% of Drug Ads Found “Questionable.” E&P 71:49 pll, Dec. 3. 
Federal Trade Commission attacks false and misleading promotion. 

—— Tripp Sees Too Much Far-Fetched Copy Appeal. E&P 71:48 p4, Nov. 26. 
Gannett general manager attacks those who “toy” with advertising appeals. 

Branvensurc, Georce A. Ads Cost Less in Newspapers, E&P Comparison Shows. 
E&P 71:49 pS, Dec. 3. 

Brown, Rosert U. Newspapers Are Basic Medium, Says B. C. Duffy. E&P 71:52 
p8, Dec. 24. 
But advertising agency official feels certain changes need to be made. 

Carson, Cuartes H. How Roanoke Dailies Sell Local Space in “Packages.” E&P 
72:4 pb, Jan. 28. 

Rernoips, Conger. Advertising As a Way to Tell Story of Business. E&P 71:51 
p26, Dec. 17. 

Tuomson, Wri1aM A. Public Must Be Educated to Economic Role of Advertis- 
ing. E&P 71:51 p27, Dec. 17. 
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Circulation 


Anonymous. Boy Carriers Under Lease Ruled Outside Wage Law. E&P 72:1 p5, 
Jan. 7. 


Michigan judge upholds contract between newsboy and paper. 
~—— Country Journalism’s “Walter Camp” Tells How To Improve Its Circulation 
Methods. Publishers’ Auxiliary 74:2 pl, Jan. 14. 
Prof. John H. Casey of Oklahoma gives valuable tips on promotion problems. 
—— Dailies’ Circulation in ’°88 Set High Mark. E&P 72:4 pl@, Jan. 28. 
New edition of Ayer Directory shows increase of 68 in total number of papers. 


—— How 250 Papers Pay Rural Mail Solicitors. Circulation Management 4:10 p10, 
Nov. 


Sresert, Frep. How Wages & Hours Act Affects Circulation. Circulation Manage- 
ment. 4:11 pl0, Dec. 


Community Newspaper 


Anonymous. Circulations Remain High Despite Adverse Factors. E&P 71:49 p5, 
Dec. 8. 


—— Costs Rise on Some Small Dailies Under Wage Act. E&P 71:45 p9, Nov. 5. 
—— 58 Per Cent of Weeklies Are Exempt From Wage, Hour Law. American Press 
57:1 pS, Nov. 


—— Labor Shortage For Small Newspapers Predicted. American Press 57:1 p18, 
Nov. 

Leacock, StepHen A. How I Read My Newspaper. Rotarian 53:6 pl6, Dec. 
Humorous but interesting procedure of how a paper is read by the average 


man, 


Scuumacuer, H. A. “Pictures May Save Community Papers.” American Press 
57:1 pl0, Nov. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

Anonymous. CIO Hits Press Bias. Guild Reporter 5:48 p6, Dec. 15. 

—— Critical Press Helps Government, AAA Aide Says. E&P 71:53 p30, Dec. 31. 

—— “Demagogic” Attack on Press Answered by U. S. Editors. E&P 72:3 p38, Jan. 
21. 

Accusations made by Secretary of the Interior Ickes hotly denied. 

—— Free Press Needed by People and Government—Roosevelt. E&P 71:51 pS, 
Dec. 17. 

President, in letter to St. Louis Post-Dispatch, urges reform from within of 
“certain tendencies.” 

—— Gannett Answers Ickes’ Power, Other Charges. E&P 72:4 p21, Jan. 28. 

—— Gannett Defends U. S. Press, Calls It “Free and Fair.” E&P 72:3 p5, Jan. 21. 
Rochester (N. Y.) publisher debates position of modern newspaper with Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes. 

—— Gannett Replies to President’s Remarks on Press. E&P 71:52 p33, Dec. 24. 
Rochester publisher calls “counting room” charge “unfair reflection.” 
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—— Herald Tribune Answers Attack by F. D. R. E&P 71:46 p10, Nov. 12. 

New York daily denies basing editorial on misstatement. 

Ickes Charges News Distortion by Press in Air Debate. E&P 72:3 p4, Jan. 21. 

—— President Warns Press on Slaps at His Nominees. E&P 72:4 p9, Jan. 28. 

—— Says Monopoly Quiz Coverage Vindicates Press. E&P 72:3 p9, Jan. 21. 
Wyoming senator praises stories written by Washington correspondents. 

—— Smith Urges More Labor-Conscious Newspapers. E&P 71:50 p31, Dec. 10. 
San Francisco editor believes newspaper should offer its good offices in labor 
disputes. 

—— The Free Press: NLRB Report Is “Covered” a Foot Deep by The Times—and 
Here’s the Reason Why. Guild Reporter 6:2 p6, Jan. 1. 

Arnop, Oren. Shakedown Journalism. Ken 3:2 p74, Jan. 

An examination into the blackmail weekly. 

Bartiett, Mary. The Press and the NLRB. Nation 148:3 p64, Jan. 14. 
Publishers blamed for being only too ready to discredit the labor board. 

Euuis, Wiuu1am T. U. S. Press Is Overworking “Crisis,” Says W. T. Ellis. E&P 
72:1 pS, Jan. 7. 

Veteran foreign correspondent urges more calmness among editors. 

Fawkes, Guy. Wayward Press: Vanishing News. New Yorker 14:45 p26, Dec. 24. 
Press ridiculed for its perspective on important stories. 

Perry, J. Dovatas. Philadelphia Newspapers and the O’Connor Case. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 15:4 p349, Dec. 

A study of the treatment of a crime story by the press of the city in which 
the slaying occurred. 

Ross, Artur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:4 p32, Jan. 28. 

Mr. Robb denies charges against the press made by Prof. H. L. Smith of 
Kansas. 

——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:3 p36, Jan. 21. 

Mr. Robb follows up the Ickes-Gannett debate with his own diagnosis of 
journalism. 








Editorial Influence and Methods 
AnonyMovus. Daily’s Long Fight Brings Miami Recall Election. E&P 71:52 p4, 
Dec. 24. 


—— Issues and Candidates Backed by Press Win in Many States. E&P 71:46 p3, 
Nov. 12. 

—— Nast’s Blows Resound. New York Times Sunday Magazine Sec. 8 p18, Dec. 12. 
Examples of the cartoonist’s art. 

—— Wallace Pleads for “Free” Editorial Pages. E&P 71:47 p30, Nov. 19. 
Louisville (Ky.) editor thinks editorial writers should have the same leeway 
now given to syndicate writers. 

McKenny, Ruts. The Whole Town Is Sore. New Masses 29:10 p6, Nov. 29. 
Accounts of German pogrom seen as arousing the man in the street. 

Marsuat, Maraaret. Notes By The Way. Nation 147:21 p540, Nov. 19. 
Divergence between influence and circulations in newspapers. 
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Watiace, Tom. Over-the-Counter Opinions. Quill 27:1 p3, Jan. 
The editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Times discusses some of the requirements 
for a vigorous editorial page. 


Education For Journalism 

ALLEN, Cuartes L. The Journalism-Teaching Problem: The Country Weekly Shop 
as a Student Laboratory. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 15:4 p396, Dec. 

AnonyMous. Coast Newsmen Praise 5-Year Training Plan. E&P 71:58 p19, Dec. 
$1. 

Stanford’s new program wins support. 

—— Group Aiding Journalism Schools Made Permanent. E&P 72:4 p8, Jan. 28. 
National Council on Professional Education contains five representatives from 
newspapers, five from AASDJ. 

Barnuart, Toomas F. The Journalism-Teaching Problem: Teaching Techniques in 
Newspaper Management. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 15:4 p388, Dec. 

BranpDENBuRG, Grorce A. Experienced Men Needed to Teach Circulation. E&P 
72:1 p33, Jan. 7. 

Bryant, VaucHn. The Journalism-Teaching Problem: The Controlled Daily News- 
paper as a Student Laboratory. JourNALIsM QuARTERLY 15:4 p$838, Dec. 

Goopwin, Georce. So I Became an Intern in Journalism. Quill 27:1 p5, Jan. 

A student’s experience in getting practical training. 

Laney, Epwin A. Nieman Fellows Enjoy Harvard Experiment. E&P 71:53 pl4, 
Dec. 31. 

Patterson, Heten M. The Journalism-Teaching Problem: Teaching Feature Writ- 
ing and Feature Selling. JourNALISM QuaRTERLY 15:4 p400, Dec. 


Puiurs, Evcens. Sure—I’m Studying Journalism. Quill 26:11 p5, Nov. 
A student’s point of view on journalism instruction. 


Wo.setey, R. E. Helping Pupils Read Newspapers Intelligently. School & Society 
49:1255 p53, Jan. 14. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

Ausert, E. The Press in Nazi Germany. Contemporary Review 154 p693, Dec. 

AnonyMous. Chicago News Writer Expelled From Italy. E&P 71:48 p6, Nov. 26. 

—— Mexico Expels N. Y. Times Correspondent. E&P 72:3 p8, Jan. 21. 
Government’s dislike for news dispatches of Frank L. Kluckhohn brings ez- 
pulsion order. 

—— Prestige of U. S. Newsmen Abroad at Highest Peak. E&P 71:46 p12, Nov. 12. 
Energetic and independent efforts of correspondents praised by John T. Whit- 
aker of the Chicago Daily News. 

Ascott, Max. Press and The Universities in Italy. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences 200 p235, Nov. 

Butcner, Haroip. Foreign Newsmen “Preview” Pan-American Conference. E&P 
71:50 p7, Dec. 10. 

Correspondents discuss role of press in maintaining democracy. 
Casey, Ratpn D. Political News Broadcasts in the 1935 British Campaign. 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 15:4 p370, Dec. 
A study of the objectivity and news coverage of political broadcasts in Britain. 

Ersensacu, Rosert. London Gave America the Lowdown. Quill 26:12 p10, Dec. 
A London correspondent says American newspaper readers were accurately in- 
formed on Munich crisis. 

Exuis, Wi11am T. Western Press Methods Used in the News-Hot Near East. E&P 
71:48 p5, Nov. 26. 

Goerrte, Jonn. I’ve Learned Something New About Censors. Quill 27:1 p10, Jan. 
An American correspondent in China tells how truth can be cabled. 

Hartricu, Epwin. Danish Editor Fired for Anti-Nazi Story. E&P 71:52 p26, Dec. 
24. 

Jones, Etwyn. Censorship Under Three Flags. Living Age 355:4467 p310, Dec. 
In three sections, “What Britons May Read,” “No News From Tokyo,” and 
“ “Framed Opinion’ In Italy.” 

Kornev, N. Man Who Made Hitler Rich: M. Amann. Living Age 335: 4467 p337, 
Dec. 

Sketch of Voelkischer Beobachter Editor. 

Lerrna, Oscar. How the European Crisis Was Covered. Quill 26:11 p8, Nov. 
Correspondents were hard-pressed to knit events together during September 
tension. 

Moncuak, Sterxen J. Birchall Sees Nazi Tyranny Uniting World Democracies. 
E&P 71:48 pS, Nov. 26. 

New York Times foreign correspondent says most European news in American 
press is accurate. 

Narzicer, Ratpu O. The Foreign Press. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 15:4 p417, Dec. 
Brief articles on press developments in Canada, China, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, Poland, and South America. 

Scort-James, R. A. British Press Finds Need For Vigilance. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine Section p4, Nov. 30. 

Concerns freedom of the press in England. 

Sevarerp, A. Eric. Notes on the French Press and the Czech Crisis. JourNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 15:4 p$79, Dec. 

Taytor, H. A. Restive Authority and the Press. Quill 26:11 p38, Nov. 

The president of the British Institute of Journalists cites the peril of restric- 
tion on the press. 

Woop, Juntus B. Channeling The News For Nazis. New York Times Magazine 
Sec. 7 p4, Jan. 15. 


How the government, through the press, influences thought in a common direc- 
tion. 


Freedom of the Press 


AnonyMovus. Hanson Hits NLRB Attempts to “Control” Press. E&P 72:4 p6, Jan. 
28 


Publishers’ attorney accuses federal board of “intimidation.” 
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—— How Much Press Freedom? New Republic 97: 1260 p$29, Jan. 25. 
Comments on famous debate between publisher Frank Gannett and Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes on control of the press through advertisers and publishers. 
—— Tributes To The Ideal Of Freedom Of Expression. Annals Of The American 
Academy Of Political And Social Sciences 200 p292, Nov. 
A symposium at the end of the book devoted to a general summary of atti- 
tudes. 


Jonnson, Geratp W. Freedom Of The Newspaper Press. Annals Of The Ameri- 
can Academy Of Political and Social Sciences 200 p60, Nov. 
A splendid summary of the situation in the U. S. 

Perry, Stuart. Freedom Of The Press. National Printer Journalist 56:11 p9, Nov. 
Resume of press privileges and limitations as outlined in speech to Illinois Press 
Association. 

Rus, Roger Wi111aM. Free Speech-For Whom? Forum 100:6 p$12, Dec. 
Regarding the Civil Liberties Union activities. 

Watson, Campseti. Stahlman, White Discuss Press Freedom at CNPA Conven- 
tion. E&P 72:4 p3, Jan. 28. 


History and Biography 


AnonyrMous. Charles Merz Named N. Y. Times Editor. E&P 71:47 p6, Nov. 19. 
—— Fourth Estate: The Monitor’s 30 Years : Early Shall-Nots Liberalized But 
Taboos Still Abound. News Week 12:22 p26, Nov. 28. 


—— Historian Of Printing Traces 300 Years Of Art Preservative in United States. 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 74:1 pl, Jan. 7. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie sketches development of printing in talk at University 
of Iowa. 
—— The Press: Curious Fellow. Time 32:22 p44, Nov. 28. 
The career of Lord Beaverbrook, of the London Daily Express. 
Avexanper, Jack. The Last Shall Be First. Saturday Evening Post 211:29 p5, 
Jan. 14, 1939. 
A biographical sketch of Joseph Pulitzer, the younger. 
Brown, J. L. The Hall-Mills Mystery. American Mercury 45:179 p$08, Nov. 
The murder case made notorious by newspapers is treated in retrospect. 
Brown, Rosert U. U.S. Newspapers Complete Busy and Exciting Year. E&P 
71:58 p5, Dec. 81. 
A review of some of the events of 1938. 
CunnincHAM, Ropert Roacu. Texas Socrates. Coronet 4:26 plll, Dec. 
About William Cowper Brann and his Iconoclast, once the most feared com- 
bination in the Southwest. 
Derwemer, F.G. The Negro Press Today. American Journal of Sociology 44 p$91, 
Nev. 
Kiacuwer, Frepa. Death of a Fighter. Nation 147:25 p621, Dec. 17. 
Publisher of Nation pays tribute to Paul Y. Anderson, a staff member, who 
committed suicide in the midst of his campaign against the Dies Committee. 
Lunpsera, Ferpinanp. Mr. Hearst In Eclipse. Nation 147:20 p500, Nov. 12. 
Vast empire shown to be crumbling. 
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TurnBULL, Georce S. The Schoolmaster of the Oregon Press. JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY 15:4 p359, Dec. 
The contributions of Harvey Whitefield Scott to Oregon journalism. 

Wurre, W. L. Joseph V. Connolly. Scribner’s 104:5 p9, Nov. 
An appraisal of the new dictator of the Hearst empire. 


Law of the Press 
AnonyMovus. Court Says Separation News Not Libelous. E&P 71:48 p6, Nov. 26. 
—— McCormick Backs Press On Trials. Newsdom 9:51 pl, Dec. 17. 
Chicago publisher upholds right to take pictures in court. 
—— Magazine Upheld in Private Rights Suit. E&P 72:1 p9, Jan. 7. 
Mere publication of article or picture held no violation of privacy. 


Magazines and Magazine Article Writing 
AnonyMous. The Press: Sunset Gold. Time 32:23 p34, Dec. 5. 
et Growth of Sunset magazine. 
ee 5 Wuitine, Joun R. Newsmen Find $200,00 a Year Market in Detective Stories. 





i E&P 71:48 p7, Nov. 26. 
a Real life crime thrillers biggest paying sideline of police reporters. 
an ; Miscellaneous 
b fl Anonymous. Columbia University to Make News Press Awards. E&P 71:50 pl2, 
Pat ,. Dec. 10. 
My a, Newspapers and newspapermen who have promoted understanding among 
Ag : people of western hemisphere to be honored. 
‘oa —— FDR Praises ‘Immortals’ of Capital Press Corps. E&P 71:48 p4, Nov. 26. 


—— Powerful Labor Press Is Goal of Lewis for CIO. E&P 71:47 p8, Nov. 19. 
—— Rural People Oppose Tax on Chain Stores, Publishers Reveal. American 
at Press 57:2 p2, Dec. 


ih —— Says Power Firm “Benefitted” TVA Press Critic. E&P 71:47 p8, Nov. 19. 
air; Tennessee Public Utilities Commission claims power company discriminated 
e in favor of Chattanooga Free Press. 

ae —— Sigma Delta Chi Studies ‘Journalism of Tomorrow.’ E&P 71:47 p9, Nov. 19. 
"aa —— Who Reads What. Tide 12:2 p28, Jan. 15. 


Dr. George Gallup examines the Sunday newspaper. 
Jounston, Atva. Colonel Carter of Cartersville. Saturday Evening Post 211:22 
p8, Nov. 26. 
i The hectic career of publisher Amon Carter and his attempt to build up 
iv 7 Ft. Worth, preferably at the expense of Dallas. 
a Owen, Russert. A Mirror of Our Changing World. New York Times Sunday 
+. Magazine, Sec. 8, pl0, Dec. 26. 


- . al 


Ke ay The Times Index, now 25 years old, and its reflection of the dramatic world 
Bas: events. 

ek, Netson, G. E. New Discovery. Library Journal 63:21 p902, Dec. 1. 

SS >. Collacquering seen as boon to libraries wishing to preserve new and old news- 
- papers: can be applied cheaply and easily. 
a 
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News Gathering and News Writing 


AnonyMous. Hopkins Protests Krock Story to Times Editor. E&P 71:49 p8, 
Dec. 8. 
Works Progress Administration chief denies statement writer obtained in 
confidence. 
Newsmen Hold Democracy’s Fate—Woodring. E&P 72:2 p34, Jan. 14. 
War secretary places responsibility for nation’s defense attitude on shoulders 
of correspondents. 
—— Quiz of Hopkins Centers on Frank Kent Story. E&P 72:2 p37, Jan. 14. 
Senate committee hears testimony of newspaper men at hearing on cabinet 
appointee. 
BiakesLee, Howarp W. Making the Papers with Science News from the Campus. 
College Publicity Digest 21:5 p3, Jan. 
Pew, Marten E. Jr. Fashion Writer Must Be Prima Donna and Dictator. E&P 
71:49 p33, Dec. 3. 
Bettina Bedwell describes fashion reporting in Paris for Tribune-News Syndi- 
cate. 
Por, J. Cuartes. The Press Faces the Future. Quill 26:12 p83, December. 
A Chattanooga editor urges the modern reporter to be dramatic in his writing. 
Tate, H. Cray. Daily Modernizes Concept That Names Make News. E&P 72:1 
p7, Jan. 7. 
Bloomington (Iil.) Daily Pantagraph stresses use of names in features. 
Youne, Marcuerite. Paul Y. Anderson. New Masses 29:18 p17, Dec. 20. 
Praise for a crusading reporter. 





Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 


Anonymous. AP Offers New Pension and Insurance Plan. E&P 71:45 plg, 
Nov. 5. 

—— Church Speaks for Strike. Guild Reporter 6:2 pl, Jan. 1. 
Chicago Catholic organ gives word of encouragement to striking Hearst 
employes. 

—— CIO Leads Nationwide Hearst Drive. Guild Reporter 6:3 p2, Jan. 15. 
Labor organization supports Guild’s Chicago strike. 


—— Contract Ends Guild Strike in Schenectady. E&P 71:45 p8, Nov. 5. 
—— 40 Pacts Since June 1—a Record. Guild Reporter 5:45 p5, Nov. 1. 
Guild claims record successes in June-October bargaining. 


—— Hearst Boston Papers Sign AFL Contract. E&P 71:48 p29, Nov. 26. 
—— Hearst Tries Again. Guild Reporter 5:48 p12, Dec. 15. 
An editorial review of the Guild’s relations with the chain publisher. 
—— Herald-Examiner Signs in Chicago with AFL Union. E&P 72:4 p7, Jan. 28. 
Hearst daily signs contract to replace one which it formerly held with Guild. 
—— Many Striking Guildsmen Return to Chicago Jobs. E&P 71:51 p6, Dec. 17. 
—— NLRB Files Intermediate Report on Chicago Strike. E&P 72:2 p36, Jan. 14. 
Both sides in Hearst conflict claim victory in report. 
—— NLRB Witness Fired by Hearst. Guild Reporter 5:45 p2, Nov. 1. 
Chicago city editor’s dismissal attacked by Guild. 
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—— Overtime Pay Simplified in N. Y. News-Guild Pact. E&P 71:46 pl0, Nov. 12. 
—— Printers Balk Peace Move in Wilkes-Barre. E&P 71:49 p16, Dec. 8. 
—— Printers Rebuff Guild in Chicago Strike Move. E&P 71:52 p12, Dec. 24. 
—— Violence Flares in Strike at Chicago Hearst Papers. E&P 71:50 p9, Dec. 10. 
Truck drivers for Hearst go through Guild picket line. 
Moncuak, StepHen J. Long Guild Strike Wearies Pro-Labor Wilkes-Barre. E&P 
71:45 p38, Nov. 5. 
Public sentiment declared in favor of resumption of publication of dailies. 
Princie, Henry F. The Newspaper Guild. Scribner’s 105:1 p21, Jan. 
Analysis of the union’s strength and weaknesses; its tactics, politics, leader- 
ship, and finances. 
Reap, Harry. Hearst Gives Gangsterism a New Boost. Guild Reporter 6:2 pS, 
Jan. 1. 
The writer asserts thug terrorism employed in 1900 circulation war has been 
revived to crush Guild. 
Ross, Artur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:50 p36, Dec. 10. 
Mr. Robb attacks what he calls the refusal of the Guild to see the publisher's 
economic problems. 
——Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:2 p40, Jan. 14. 
Mr. Robb quotes the answer of the National Distillers’ Products corporation 
to the demand of the Guild that it withdraw its advertising from Chicago Hearst 
papers. 





Newspaper Production and Management 

Anonymous. ANPA Advises Press to Exempt Some Editorial Workers. E&P 
71:46 p7, Nov. 12. 

Urges application of wage and hour act’s definition of professional to those 
on continuous assignments. 

—— Boeckel Predicts Major Changes in U. S. Dailies. E&P 71:47 p30, Nov. 19. 
Director of Editorial Research Reports says high newsprint costs will end 
mass circulation trend. 

—— Here’s a Concise Wage-&-Hour Breakdown. Circulation Management 4:11 
p82, Dec. 

Includes model forms and data sheet. 

——ITU Analyzes Survey on Suspended Dailies. E&P 72:1 pl4, Jan. 7. 
Typographical officials deny that their wage demands constitute important 
factor in demise of papers. 

—— ITU Survey Shows Net Loss of One Paper Since 1930. E&P 71:47 p34, 
Nov. 19. 

—— Newspaper: Offset. Tide 11:25 p9, Dec. 1. 

American Type Founders takes up new printing process; notes on the importance 
of the move to small dailies. 

—— Texas Daily Being Printed in Offset. E&P 71:53 p6, Dec. $1. 

Publisher feels lower costs justify venture. 

Butier, James J. Andrews Rules Newspapers Subject to Wage Law. E&P 71:45 
p5, Nov. 5. 

Federal act’s administrator denies dailies are service establishments. 
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Lez, Atrrep McCuiunc. Dailies in Towns Under 10,000 Gaining, Says Lee. 
E&P 72:1 pl4, Jan. 7. 
Finds 160 new properties since 1928. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71:46 p40, Nov. 12. 
Mr. Robb discusses the effect of the new wage and hour act on the hours 
worked by newspapermen. 

Scumint, Artuur. How to Make Movie Page Pay More in Ads and Interest. 
E&P 71:58 p18, Dec. 31. 

Sresert, Frep S. Application of the Wages and Hour Law to Newspapers. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 56:11 p17, Nov. 

Wesenvorrer, Joun B. How Offset Boosts Profits for Small Papers. Circula- 
tion Management 4:11 p16, Dec. 


Advantage seen in capability of using large number of pictures with no 
engraving costs. 


Photography 
BranpensurG, Georce A. “Revolt in Roto” Changing Technique Used for 25 
Years. E&P 71:51 p5, Dec. 17. 
Continuity pictures prove popular with editors and readers. 


Brown, J. L. Picture Magazines and Morons. American Mercury 45:180 p404, 
Dec 


Newspapers and magazines condemned for pandering to the masses. 

Epom, Cuirton C. How Local Pictures Boost Profit and Circulation. Circula- 
tion Management 4:10 p16, Nov. 

Leeman, Wayne. Pictorial Supplement Succeeds in St. Louis. E&P 71:45 p23, 
Nov. 5. 
Sunday magazine and roto sections eliminated by illustrated feature. 


Public Opinion 
Incatts, R. Hello, American Public. Independent Woman Vol. 17 p344, Nov. 
On the new science of measuring public opinion. 


Sprncarn, Jerome H. The Public Opinion Polls. Harper’s 178:1068 pl, Dec. 
How test ballots work and what they signify. 


Publicity and Propaganda 


AnonyMous. Chinese Children Get Japanese Propaganda. Asia 38:11 p661, Nov. 
A page of pictures, posters, and illustrations published for conquered peoples. 
—— Puppetry. Tide 11:22 pl7, Nov. 15. 
Industrial propaganda finds its voice. 
—— The Press: “Information Men.” Time 88:3 p34, Jan. 16. 
Government press bureaus and the men who run them. 
Barrie, Georce Gorpon. Propaganda in America. Vital Speeches 5:3 p96, 
Nov. 15. 
Writer questions whether even U. S. is not slave to pressure groups. 
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Cuerrincton, Ben M. Channels of:Communication: The Division of Cultural 
Relations. Public Opinion Quarterly 3:1 p136, Jan. 
The new propaganda activities of the American Department of State. 

Curtps, H. L. Propaganda As a Factor in Current International Conflict. Refer- 
ence Shelf 12: Part 2, pl140, 1938. 

Ciose, Joseph K. Newspapers Ideal Medium for Paid Public Relations Copy. 
E&P 71:51 p46, Dec. 17. 

KriecueauM, Hiiurer. Uncle Sam’s Ballyhoo Men. Quill 27:1 p6, Jan. 
A discussion of federal publicity releases. 

Larson, Cepric, and Mock, James R. The Lost Files of the Creel Committee. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 3:1 p5, Jan. 
Some hitherto unrevealed data on the work of the war-time Committee on 
Public Information. 

LassweLL, Harotp D., and Buumenstocx, Dorotruy. The Volume of Com- 
munist Propaganda in Chicago. Public Opinion Quarterly 3:1 p63, Jan. 

Overstreet, H. A. Words We Live By. Parents Magazine 13:11 p15, Nov. 
Phrases of propaganda that influence people. 

Parry, THomas W. Jr. Professional Services: Public Relations for a Railroad. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 3:1 p154, Jan. 

Wepemar, Lov. The Press Agent Takes Over. Scribner’s 105:1 p29, Jan. 
A suggestion that good public relations counsel would be an aid both to 
the victim and to the police in kidnapping cases. 

Woopwarp, Heten. Press Agent Racket. Nation 147:22 p565, Nov. 26. 
The usual charges against the profession applied to new conditions. 


Radio and the Press 


AnonyMous. Advertising “Cheapened” by Radio, Analyst Charges. American 
Press 57:1 p9, Nov. 

—— Crosley Will Build Finch Radio Facsimile Sets. E&P 72:2 p6, Jan. 14. 

—— FCC Allots Frequencies for Spot News Reports. E&P 71:51 p4, Dec. 17. 
Assigned channels will permit radio-equipped reporters to send stories from 
remote points direct to city desk. 

—— FCC to Restrict Use of “Flash” in Radio News. E&P 71:46 p6, Nov. 12. 

—— 542 Columns of Radio Publicity Cut by Press. E&P 71:45 p5, Nov. 5. 

Networks Discontinue Press-Radio News. E&P 71:53 p12, Dec. 31. 

Major broadcasting companies will rely on United Press and International 

News reports. 

Sarnoff First Witness at FCC Radio Probe. E&P 71:47 p7, Nov. 19. 

National Broadcasting president favors self-regulation by radio industry. 








Brown, Rosert U. Radio Users Come and Go, 10-Year Survey Reveals. E&P 71:45 
p7, Nov. 5. 
Best hours monopolized by few larger advertisers. 

Hvucnes, Lawrence M. Big Advertisers Dominate Networks More Than Press. 
E&P 71:46 p5, Nov. 12. 
Ten largest network users occupy 36.4 per cent of time but only 29 per cent 
of newspaper advertising space. 
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Lanpry, Rosert J. Edward R. Murrow. Scribner’s 104:6 p7, Dec. 
Analysis of the influence of a radio foreign correspondent. 


Vance, H. C. Press Urged to Capitalize on Facsimile Broadcasts. Newsdom 10:4 
p9, Jan. 28. 


Research Methods 
Lawrence, Raymonp D. Kansas Publishers—a Professional Analysis. JouRNALISM 
QuarRTERLY 15:4 p337, Dec. 
A social and cultural analysis of publisher-personnel in a typical Midwestern 
state. 
Waricat, Quincy, and Netson, Cart J. American Attitudes Toward Japan and 
China, 1937-38. Public Opinion Quarterly 3:1 p46, Jan. 


The authors base their findings on a statistical study of the attitudes of three 
newspapers. 


A Selected Bibliography 


From British Journals 


October, November, December, 1938 


Edited by Rautrxw O. Narzicer, University of 
Minnesota 


Fear of restrictions on the press and a determination to fight any move on 
the part of the government to limit press freedom were leading topics in British 
journals for newspapermen. This trend of thought was manifested particularly in 
concerted efforts to obtain amendments to the Official Secrets Acts which will 
remove threats towards the press, sensitiveness to any indications that the British 
government is inclined to act on the suggestions of totalitarian states that news- 
papers be restricted in their utterances concerning foreign governments, and vig- 
ilance of the press regarding official acts tending to muzzle reporters covering local 
public affairs. Widespread interest was shown also in plans for increasing the 


volume of British publicity abroad and setting up machinery for propaganda and 
information services in war time. 


British Press 


Anonymous. Business of News is “Public Trust.” World’s Press News 20:506 pl, 
Nov. 10. 


Discussion of Wickham Steed’s new book, “The Press.” 
——Crisis Revealed New Press Alignment on Peace Issue. World’s Press News 
20:502 pS, Oct. 13. 


A. J. Cummings, London News Chronicle political editor, sums up press 
activities during crisis culminating in Munich conference. 
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——Critic of Foreign Office Press Department. Newspaper World 41:2132 p?2, 
Nov. 19. 
Sydney Rogerson suggests that public be prepared for crises by presentation 
of plain facts long before event occurs. 

—— Report of Munich Meeting Advanced Evening Paper Sales to New Peak. 
Newspaper World 41:2125 pl, Oct. 1. 

Swarrer, Hannen. Press Has Thrown Away Its Freedom. World’s Press News 
20:512 pS, Dec. 22. 


Report of speech in which columnist asserts that newepaper proprietors muzzle 
themselves. 





Censorship and Propaganda 

Anonymous. Cape Editor Alleges Enforced Resignation Over Crisis Policy. 
World’s Press News 20: 507 p3, Nov. 17. 

—— Government Request to Reuters in Crisis. Newspaper World 41:2133 p2, 
Nov. 26. 
Government agreed to pay costs of dispatching 2,000 additional words a day 
to foreign countries during international crisis leading up to Munich conference. 

—— First Details of Britain’s Ministry of Information. World’s Press News 20: 501 
p25, Oct. 6. 
Lord Stanhope is minister, and Sir Stephen Tallents, B.B.C. public relations 
director, is director-general of new organization which will be kept in non- 
active form, ready for action when necessity arises. 

——No Special Press and Propaganda Dept. Newspaper World 41:2134 p3, 
Dec. 3. 
House of Commons assured that Foreign Office is strengthening its news 
department with a view to organizing British publicity abroad on a more 
extensive scale. 

—— Restricting Press Attacks on Dictator Countries. Newspaper World 41:2132 
p2, Nov. 19. 
Attempts to muzzle French and Belgian press fail. 

—— £20,000 Press Campaign for War Office Next Year. World’s Press News 
20:505 p23, Nov. 8. 
Plans call for expenditure on display advertising in 1939. 

Fenwick, Trevor. Can Advertising Live Under a “Managed Press.” World’s 
Press News 20:507 p19, Nov. 17. 

Rogerson, Sipney. Britain Needs National Propaganda Council. World’s Press 
News 20:501 pl9, Oct. 6. 
Author of “Propaganda and the Next War” suggests a co-ordinating body 
convertible on outbreak of war into ministries of propaganda and information. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


AnonyMovs. Australia: Its Trade and Press. Newspaper World 41:2134 p37, 
Dec. 38. 


A state by state survey. 
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—— German Magazine Prints from New Plastic Type. World’s Press News 
20: 503 p23, Oct. 13. 

Light-weight material is capable of pressure casting in typesetting machines, 
can be melted down and re-cast, hand-set or used in machines. 

—— India. World’s Press News 20:501 suppl., Oct. 6. 

Markets and publications in India. 

—— India’s Press Today. Newspaper World 41:2129 p26, Oct. 29. 

—— Journalism Courses at Irish Universities. Newspaper World 41:2126 p7 
Oct. 8. 

Irish unit of Institute of Journalists opens negotiations for courses. 

—— Palestine Censorship Delays Press Messages. Newspaper World 41:2128 pl, 
Oct. 22. 

—— Plight of Czech Journalists. Journalist (N.UJ.) 21:11 p232, Nov. 
National Union of Journalists opens campaign for funds to aid newspaper- 
men thrown out of work following Munich agreement. 

Swarrer, Hannen. Swaffer Says. World’s Press News 20:504 p2, Oct. 27. 
Columnist comments on the gradual muzzling of the European press, particu- 
larly in Scandinavian countries, in response to pressure from Berlin. 

Visaya-Tunaa, J. The Press in Ceylon. Newspaper World 41:2129 p36, Oct. 29. 


History and Biography 

Pauirs, Ernest. Memories of Sir William Leng and Sheffield Telegraph. News- 
paper World 41:2131 p7, Nov. 12. 
President of the Yorkshire Newspaper Society recalls 50 years in journalism 
in a series of articles beginning in this issue. 

— — The Provinces as School of Journalism. Newspaper World 41:2132 p65, 
Nov. 19. 
Second of two articles deals with the methods of reporters 50 years ago. 


Law of the Press 

AnonyMovus. Amend the Acts! Journalist (N.UJ.) 21:12 p245, Dec. 
Union continues campaign against Official Secrets Acts by holding London 
conference. 

—— Crisis Overshadows All; But the Secrets Acts Campaign Goes On. Journalist 
(N.UJ.) 21:10 p205, Oct. 

—— Government Report Urges Restriction of Crime Reporting. Newspaper World 
41:2125 pS, Oct. 1. 
Departmental Committee on Detective Work and Procedure recommends re- 
strictions on interviews from prospective witnesses, and of reports of reputed 
crimes. 

—— Home Secretary Considering Amendment of Secrets Acts. Newspaper World 
41:2185 pl, Dec. 10. 
Refutes charges that newspaper proprietors were approached with suggestion 
that “pin-pricking” of dictators be restricted. 

—— Lord Hewart and Law of Libel. Newspaper World 41:2129 p5, Oct. 29. 
Lord Chief Justice suggests “impartial reconsideration” of British libel laws. 
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—— New Bill to Amend Libel Law. Newspaper World 41:2182 p47, Nov. 19. 
Actual harm must be proved, costs must be related to damages in proposal 
sponsored by Sir Stanley Reed. 

—— New Bill to Amend Secrets Act. World’s Press News 20:508 p3, Nov. 24. 

——Secrets Act Peril Must be “Exposed, Denounced and Destroyed.” World’s 
Press News 20:506 p3, Nov. 10. 

Nine hundred delegates consider action to obtain amendments at conference 
called by N.UJ. and National Council for Civil Liberties. 

—— Secrets: Hoare Receives Institute Delegation. World’s Press News 20:511 p3, 
Dec. 15. 


Newsgathering and Press Associations 

AnonyMovus. News Comes from Agencies “With An Angle.” Newspaper World 
41:2133 p9, Nov. 26. 
William Foss and Cecil Gerahty in “Spanish Arena” charge that centralization 
of news sources results in powerful means of distributing opinions, as shown by 
news agency dispatches dealing with Spanish Civil War. 

—— Newspapers Return to Normal as Crisis Fever Abates. World’s Press News 
20: 501 pS, Oct. 6. 
How British press and radio reported the Munich conference. 


Newspapermen’s Organizations 
AnonyMovus. Foreign Press Association. Newspaper World 41:2136 p2, Dec. 17. 
German journalists failed to attend meeting at which British premier criticized 
German press. 
New Irish Journalists’ Association Urges State Register. Newspaper World 
41:2127 p7, Oct. 15. 
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News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the June issue must reach him 
by May 1. 


EMBERS of the A.AS.DJ. com- 


mittee on relations with the press, 
appointed last fall by Kenneth E. Olson, 
association president, met with the repre- 
sentatives of major publishers and edi- 
torial groups in Chicago, January 20, and 
prepared a program of cooperation for 
the coming year. 


A.AS.D.J. representatives were: Ol- 
son (Northwestern), M. L. Spencer 
(Syracuse), Frank L. Martin (Mis- 
souri), Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), 
Herbert Brucker, representing Carl W. 
Ackerman (Columbia), and Ralph D. 
Casey (Minnesota). Press representa- 
tives were: Casper S. Yost, American 
Society of Newspaper Editors; Jerome 
Barnum, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Vance Armentrout, repre- 
senting Mark Ethridge, Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association; Walter 
Crim, National Editorial Association, and 
Fred M. Pownall, Inland Daily Press 


Association. 


The committee’s main purpose was to 
discuss common problems of journalism 
schools and the press, to study standards 
for schools and departments of journal- 
ism and to consider the possibility of a 
nation-wide survey to determine the per- 
sonnel needs of the press and the work 
being done by the many institutions of- 
fering instruction in journalism. 

The first action of the committee was 
the election of Mr. Yost as temporary 
chairman and Dean Olson as temporary 
secretary. 


A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing the organization of the committee 
into the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism. The commit- 
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tee recommended that the council con- 
sist initially of one representative each 
from the newspaper organizations which 
had membership in the committee, to- 
gether with five members from the 
AAS.DJ. 


Other recommendations approved by 
the committee include: 


(1) That the purpose of the national 
council shall be the improvement of edu- 
cation for journalism in the United 
States. 


(2) That this committee requests the 
aforementioned associations to approve 
the establishment of this council. 


(3) Tentative approval of the present 
standards of the A.A.S.D.J. These stand- 
ards will be subject to reconsideration 
after a study has been made of the edu- 
cational requirements of the press. 


Three committees were named by 
Chairman Yost as follows: To consider 
the needs of the American press for pro- 
fessional recruits and the possibility of 
inaugurating a nation-wide survey of 
the different conditions prevailing in the 
teaching of journalism, Dean Spencer, 
Mr. Barnum and Dean Ackerman. To 
study the present A.AS.DJ. minimum 
standards for membership and to recom- 
mend needed changes and additions to 
the association and the National Coun- 
cil, Dean Martin, Mr. Crim and Pro- 
fessor Casey. To prepare a statement of 
general principles on education for jour- 
nalism which can be presented to major 
newspaper organizations for their approv- 
al as an expression of their belief in the 
general character and scope of educa- 
tion for journalism, Dean Olson, Mr. 
Ethridge and Professor Hyde. 
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A statement outlining the work of the 
Council and its aims, the present prob- 
lems involved in education for journal- 
ism and the standards now set by the 
AAS.DJ., will be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the parent newspaper organiza- 
tions for publication in their bulletins. 
The committee to draft this report is 
composed of Professor Pownall, Dean 
Olson and Professor Hyde. 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
accepted membership on the Council at 
its meeting in Chicago, February 21-22. 
The other parent groups will be asked 
to approve the recommendations of the 
Council at their annual meetings. 


Research Council Elects 
Professor Bush Chairman 


Professor Chilton R. Bush, head of the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been selected as chairman of the 
National Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism in a poll of that body’s members 
conducted by Professor Frank L. Mott, 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 
the retiring chairman. 


Ohio State to Offer 
M.A. in Journalism 


Offering the master of arts degree with 
journalism as a major by the School of 
Journalism, Ohio State University, has 
been authorized, effective at once, by the 
graduate council there. Professor James 
E. Pollard, Raymond D. Lawrence, and 
Norval N. Luxon will have charge of 
courses carrying graduate credit. 


Consulting Faculty 
Authorized at Stanford 


A consulting faculty was authorized 
in the Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, in January. First appoint- 
ments announced were Paul C. Ed- 
wards, associate editor, and Frank R. 
Clarvoe, managing editor of the San Fran- 
cisco News. Additional appointments will 
be made this spring. 


Contemporary Affairs 
Leads Course Additions 


A new course in “Current News and 
Editorial Opinion” has recently been 
added to the curriculum of the Depart- 





ment of Journalism, Pennsylvania State 
College. Classified as an introductory pre- 
journalism course, it will deal with cor- 
relation and interpretation of state, na- 
tional and international events. Lectures 
will be given by five members of the 
department staff. 

“Law of the Press,” formerly a two- 
credit course dealing chiefly with law of 
libel, has been changed to a three-credit 
course to include all laws related directly 
or indirectly to the American press. The 
course will be offered by Professor Braton 
R. Gardner, publisher of the Montrose 
Independent and graduate of the School 
of Law, Cornell University. 


The Department of Journalism, Kan- 
sas State College, introduced a course 
designed to give background material on 
current state, national and world prob- 
lems for the second semester of the cur- 
rent school year. The course, of which 
Professor Hillier Krieghbaum has charge, 
is open to journalism seniors and to grad- 
uate students. 

Two new courses are being offered this 
semester at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. One is 
“Editorial Interpretation of Contem- 
porary Affairs,” with Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson, Professor Robert W. Desmond, 
and Dr. Paul Hutchinson, managing edi- 
tor, Christian Century magazine, and 
lecturer in journalism, in charge. The 
other, “Circulation Management,” is be- 
ing taught by Hanson W. Pigman, lectur- 
er in journalism. 

Paul W. White, director of the depart- 
ment of public affairs of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has been appoint- 
ed to direct the course in radio just 
introduced by the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. The 
history of radio news, laboratory work in 
the CBS studios and script writing will 
form the basis of the course. 

Columbia introduced a photographic 
course also at the beginning of the pres- 
ent semester. A dark room and labora- 
tory have been opened in the Columbia 
Journalism building. 

The Department of Journalism, Rut- 
gers University, is offering its first soph- 
omore course this semester. The course 
has been introduced to provide a test 
of the ability of students before they be- 
gin their major studies in the junior 








year. Known as “Introduction to Jour- 
nalism,” the course which is of survey 
character will carry two hours credit for 
two semesters. 

An additional course in radio offering 
advanced training in script writing and 
in problems of program and station man- 
agement to selected students was begun 
this semester at Washington State Col- 
lege. A course in newspaper management 


will be added in February, 1940. 


Admission Requirements 
Revised at Syracuse 


Formulated to enable pre-journalism 
students to choose work most suited to 
their abilities and to restrict enrollment 
to students well-adapted for newspaper 
and publications work, new admission re- 
quirements have been effected at Syra- 
cuse University’s School of Journalism. 

Admission to the School of Journalism 
will be granted to juniors and seniors who 
have maintained an average grade of 
not less than B in pre-journalism courses 
and have been voted on favorably by the 
professional faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism. The decision of the faculty is 
made on a basis of the student’s grades in 
subjects other than journalism; presenta- 
tion by the university physician of a re- 
port on his health; interest and aptitude 
tests; the student’s record on undergradu- 
ate publications; and the results of a 
series of personal interviews with mem- 
bers of the faculty and newspaper men 
of New York state. 


Through application of the new plan, 
the faculty of the school hopes to direct 
into other vocations students with per- 
sonalities not adapted to journalistic 
work who have been qualifying for the 
School of Journalism under the old sys- 
tem of admission. Based entirely upon 
the excellence of the student’s academic 
record, the former system, although it 
admitted to the school only one out of 
four freshmen enrolled in pre-journalism 
courses, failed to give sufficient considera- 
tion to the personality of the student. 


Minnesota Students 
Graduated With Honor 


A survey made by the University of 
Minnesota Department of Journalism 
shows that twenty-two majors were 
graduated with honors during the period 
1931 to 1938. Of these, eight were mem- 
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bers of the 1937 and 1938 classes. Thir- 
teen were graduated cum laude, eight 
magna cum laude and one summa cum 
laude. In addition two graduates of Uni- 
versity college whose major work was 
in journalism were on the honors list. 
Six 1989 majors are to be given honors 
examinations this Spring. 

Eight Department of Journalism 
majors have been elected to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa in the 1933-1938 
period, and four from University college. 
A journalism major and editor of the 
student daily represented the University 
of Minnesota and the state before the 
Rhodes scholarship regional selection 
committee at Des Moines this year. 


Missouri Directory 
Lists 2,441 Graduates 


The eighth edition of the alumni di- 
rectory of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, containing names of 
the 2,441 graduates of the school, has 
been published. The directory lists the 
1,533 men and 908 women who have at- 
tended the school since 1909, when 
Charles Arnold, now professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Pittsburgh, 
received the first degree awarded by the 
institution. 

Ninety master’s and two doctor’s de- 
grees in journalism have been awarded 
during the school’s thirty-year history. 
Thirteen foreign students, of whom nine 
are Chinese, have received master’s de- 
grees. 


Price to Teach 
News Writing at Texas 


Warren C. Price, who has been work- 
ing on a Ph.D. degree in history and 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been employed to teach courses 
in news writing at the University of 
Texas during the second semester of this 
year. Mr. Price’s newspaper experience 
was obtained on the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Associated Press, and the Oklahoman 
of Oklahoma City. During the last year 
and one-half he has taught at Wisconsin 
while continuing his graduate study. 


Illinois Library 
Buys Rare Items 


Files and photostats of newspapers of 
special historical interest to students of 
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journalism have been recent acquisitions 
of the library of the University of Illinois. 
The University is now spending $1,200 a 
year for current items in the School of 
Journalism library and approximately the 
same amount for rare items. 


Unusual files recently added include: 

The Chinese Repository, Canton, 1832- 
1846, vol. 1-15. The Eclectic Review, 
London, 1805-64, 74 vol. in 77. LeGlobe; 
organe de la Société de Géographie de 
Généve, Généve, 1860-1935, vol. 1-48; 57- 
74, and indexes to vol. 1-50; 51-60. Co- 
lumbian Centinel, Boston, 1789-1840, 
4,599 scattered numbers. London Chron- 
icle, 1790-1820, vol. 67-128. London Pack- 
et, 1808-1820, 842 scattered numbers. 
Massachusetts Mercury, Boston, 1789- 
1830, 24 vol. (2,459 numbers). Mercure 
de France, Paris, 1724-43, 120 vol. 


Rare newspapers in distant libraries 
which have been photographed and bound 
for the University library during the past 
year include: 

Boston Gazette, 1731-32, 25 numbers. 
Maryland Gazette, No. 60, 1735. New- 
port Mercury, 1760-1778, 5 numbers. 
New York Mercury (Gaines) , 1779. 


Ohio State Introduces 
Testing Program 


Pre-journalism freshmen at Ohio State 
University this year are participating in 
a testing program which, it is expected, 
will lead soon to a process of selection for 
all students admitted to journalism at 
the end of the fourth quarter in the uni- 
versity. The preliminary tests are being 
worked out by Dr. Harold Edgerton, 
placement officer of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, in cooperation with the 
School of Journalism. 


Kansas Magazine Issues 
Topeka Meeting Souvenir 


Two poems read at the joint AATJ- 
AASDJ banquet at Topeka and a selec- 
tion from Marco Morrow’s address have 
been published in a supplement to the 
Kansas Magazine of which Professor 
Charles E. Rogers of the Department of 
Journalism, Kansas State College, is edi- 
tor. As a complimentary souvenir of the 
convention the supplement is to be sent 
to all registered delegates. 





Notes 


Ben Goldberg, New York City, has 
been appointed graduate assistant in 
journalism, and William H. Nelson, Iowa 
City, Ia., has been appointed graduate 
assistant in advertising in the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 


Roy W. Howard will deliver the tenth 
Don R. Mellett Memorial lecture at 
Stanford University on May 9. 


First award of the Osman C. Hooper 
trophy for community service was made 
at the annual weekly newspaper show 
during the Ohio Newspaper Association 
convention at Columbus in January. The 
trophy, a silver plaque, was given by 
former students in honor of Emeritus 
Professor Hooper, School of Journalism, 
Ohio State University, who for years 
sponsored the newspaper show which now 
bears his name. 


A new library and reading room has 
been added to the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Neal Van Sooy, of the faculty of the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity, who publishes the Azusa Herald, 
was advanced to first vice-president of 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation at the annual convention in 
January. 

Fred S. Siebert, associate professor of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, was re- 
elected secretary of the Illinois Press 
Association at the seventy-third annual 
meeting of that organization at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. 

Celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of of the University of Mis- 
souri and the thirtieth anniversary of the 
School of Journalism, a sixty-four page 
special edition of the Columbia Mis- 
sourian, daily newspaper of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
was published January 30. 

Thirty copies of the Report on Meth- 
ods of Teaching Reporting, a sixteen-page 
gist of twenty-eight schools’ systems, re- 
main with the committee chairman, John 
Stuart Hamilton, Columbia University, 
and may be had for ten cents each. 

Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head of 
the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, is on leave of absence taking 
work toward a doctorate in political 
science and journalism at the University 





of Minnesota. As his thesis subject Pro- 
fessor Nixon plans to study the political 
influence of Henry W. Grady of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Copies of the radio script, “Salute to 
the Modern Newspaper,” written by Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Wright of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Temple University, 
and broadcast over the National Broad- 
casting Company network in 1936, are 
available to teachers of journalism on 
request. A preface includes brief instruc- 
tions for the preparation of radio scripts. 

Recent acquisitions of the library of 
the University of Minnesota include the 
files of the New York Weekly Herald 
from 1803 to 1817 and of the New York 
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Evening Post, which absorbed the Weekly 
Herald, from 1818 to 1880. The purchase 
was made with funds available from the 
income on the Jones fund, an endowment 
for library purposes left to the Depart- 
ment of Journalism by the late Herschel 
V. Jones, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Journal. Approximately $1,000 a year is 
available from this source to supplement 
regular university and departmental pe- 
riodical and library funds. 

Construction of the new %275,000 
journalism building at the University of 
Minnesota got under way in December. 
The Department of Journalism expects to 
occupy the building before opening of 
the coming fall quarter. 
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Proceedings of the 





American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism met at Topeka, Kansas, De- 
cember 27, 1938. 


E annual convention of the Ameri- 


can Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism was called to 
order by President Kenneth E. Olson 
(Northwestern) at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, 
December 27, 1938, in the convention 
hall, Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas. 
On the previous evening at an informal 
meeting called by President Olson at the 
hotel, representatives of twenty member 
institutions discussed the proposals for 
a merger of the association with the Am- 
erican Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. An informal ballot on the ques- 
tion of recommitting the question to the 
committee on merger for another year’s 
study resulted in a vote of 10 for and 10 
against the proposal. Further considera- 
tion of the matter was thereupon deferred 
until the scheduled session on December 
27. 


Twenty-five institutions were repre- 
sented: Boston University (Max R. 
Grossman), University of Colorado 
(Ralph L. Crosman, A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Zell F. Mabee, Vernon F. Loughran), 
University of Georgia (John E. Drewry), 
University of Illinois (Reuel R. Barlow), 
Indiana University (John E. Stempel), 
State University of Iowa (Frank L. Mott, 
Edward F. Mason, C. L. Sanders) , lowa 
State College (Blair Converse, K. R. 
Marvin), University of Kansas (L. N. 
Flint, John J. Kistler, Richard B. Eide) , 
Kansas State College (C. E. Rogers, 
Miss Helen P. Hostetter), University of 
Kentucky (Willis C. Tucker), Louisiana 
State University (M. G. Osborn, R. H. 
Wiggins), Marquette University (J. L. 
O'Sullivan, Earl H. Huth), University of 
Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, Thomas F. 
Barnhart, Ralph O. Nafziger, Mitchell V. 


Charnley, Russell I. Thackrey), Univer- 
sity of Missouri (Frank L. Martin, Don- 
ald H. Jones), University of Nebraska 
(Gayle C. Walker, Robert P. Crawford) , 
Northwestern University (Kenneth E. 
Olson) , Ohio State University (James E. 
Pollard, Harry R. O’Brien, Edward N. 
Doan), University of Oklahoma (H. H. 
Herbert, John H. Casey, Miss Grace E. 
Ray, Stewart Harral), Pennsylvania 
State College (Franklin Banner), Rut- 
gers University (Charles L. Allen), Uni- 
versity of Southern California (Ivan 
Benson) , Syracuse University (Douglass 
W. Miller) , University of Texas (Paul J. 
Thompson, Granville Price), University 
of Washington (Vernon McKenzie), 
University of Wisconsin (Grant M. Hyde, 
Miss Helen M. Patterson, James L. C. 
Ford). The proxy of Montana State Uni- 
versity was held by Missouri. The prox- 
ies of Stanford University and Washing- 
ton and Lee University were held by 
Minnesota. Institutions not represented 
were Columbia, Michigan, New York 
and Oregon. Of the thirty-two members 
of the association, twenty-eight were 
represented in person or by proxy. 

The minutes of the 1937 convention, 
as they appear in the March, 1938, num- 
ber of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, sub- 
ject to a correction printed in the June, 
1938, number of the QuarTERLY (page 
252), were approved. 


President Olson appointed Douglass 
W. Miller (Syracuse) as convention sec- 
retary. He also announced the appoint- 
ment of convention committees, as fol- 
lows: Auditing, Marvin, Thackrey, Wig- 
gins; nominations, Converse, Barnhart, 
Pollard; place and time of meeting, Mil- 
ler, Barlow, Casey (Oklahoma), Osborn, 
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Sanders; resolutions, Martin, Benson, 
Drewry, Grossman, Mason. 


Mott presented briefly the report of 
the Council on Research in Journalism. 
He distributed copies of a mimeographed 
statement on research in progress in 1938, 
listing studies by members of journalism 
staffs in institutions belonging to the asso- 
ciation and master’s theses being written 
by students in these institutions. 


Nafziger, chairman of a committee on 
graduate standards, courses and proced- 
ures, appointed by President Olson [con- 
sisting of Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), 
Robert W. Desmond (Northwestern), 
Flint, Fred E. Merwin (Syracuse), Mar- 
cus M. Wilkerson (Louisiana) and Naf- 
ziger], presented an extended report deal- 
ing with the functions and aims of gradu- 
ate work, prerequisites for admission, 
courses offered, the five-year plan, library 
facilities and teaching personnel, and the 
Ph.D. degree in journalism. Findings by 
the committee concluded the report. 
Casey (Minnesota) moved that the re- 
port be mimeographed and copies sent 
to all member institutions. The motion, 
seconded by Crosman, was approved. 
Grossman moved that the work of the 
committee be continued. The motion, 
seconded by Thompson, was approved. 


The committee’s digest of its findings 
follows: 


The five-year programs are designed to 
be professional; that is, given for the pros- 
pective newspaper man. 

Where graduate work is done which is 
analogous to that in the usual disciplines 
it is on behalf of teachers of journalism 
working for higher degrees, or on behalf of 

rsons who are not essentially interested 
-y skill-training, but who nevertheless take 
the training as prospective journalists. 


Work under the above should be offered 
been in schools or departments of jour- 
nalism whose graduate schools are well 
developed and whose libraries possess ade- 
quate materials for research, including 
abundant newspaper files and documentary 
materials relating to important aspects of 
journalism like history, public opinion, 
press laws, foreign press and communica- 
tions, business management. 

Graduate courses under the above should 
be directed by teachers who by trainin 
and experience are qualified to offer ad- 
vanced work, as thoroughly qualified as 
those directing graduate studies in social 
science departments of their institutions. 
These teachers should be unrestricted in 
the development of their courses, and their 
teaching loads should be adjusted so that 
they can give their best thought to the 
direction of graduate students. Sound in- 
struction by competent teachers is the first 
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requisite of a good graduate program. It 
is more important to choose an able in- 
structor for graduate courses than to 
choose courses or titles of courses. 

Two t of master’s degrees now exist 
in the journalism field. The master’s de- 
gree is either a professional degree on the 
five-year plan, or a liberal arts degree 
which should be offered only in institu- 
— possessing adequate rary mate- 

als. 

A thesis need not be uired of all 
candidates for the master’s degree. A re- 
view of thesis subjects published from 
time to time in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
and of comments by various journalism 
teachers suggests that master’s theses are 
often ill-adv: , unimportant, superficial, 
and useless. Master’s theses limited to 
students who are oe of doing a cred- 
itable job, supervi by advisers who have 
had training or experience in research, 
carried on in institutions which have am- 
ple facilities and materials for research, 
and concerned with vital topics which in- 
volve a search for useful or significant 
truth, are thoroughly worth while. 


As an alternative to theses, candidates 
should be enrolled in a course in investiga- 
tive methods. 


The consensus of the committee is that 
the subject matter for a doctor's degree 
in journalism does not exist, and that 
journalism teachers who desire the doctor's 
degree should take it in the usual disci- 
plines in a university, just as the medi- 
cal doctor sometimes takes the Ph.D. in 
an authentic discipline. To offer a doctor- 
ate in journalism at present is neither 
feasible nor desirable. 

Minors in journalism or joint journalism 
=social science or literature programs for 
doctoral candidates have been developed 
satisfactorily in several of the universities. 

A further survey and analysis of grad- 
uate studies in journalism is advisable, 
particularly an objective study of the 
graduate work in journalism which is now 
being offered and the conditions under 
which these studies are offered. This sup- 
plementary analysis might well concentrate 
on library facilities, training and experi- 
ence of teaching personnel, theses, and 
curricula. The results of this analysis 
should be reported to the association as 
a basis for resolutions dealing with gradu- 
ate work in journalism. 


Mott, chairman of the committee on 
the proposed merger of the association 
with the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism [consisting of Eric W. 
Allen (Oregon), Charnley, Drewry, Ros- 
coe Ellard (Missouri) and Mott], stated 
that the committee, in view of the dis- 
cussion and trend of opinion in the meet- 
ing on Monday evening, desired to with- 
draw all of the proposed amendments to 
the association constitution except the 
ninth, which related to the holding of 
biennial rather than annual conventions. 
Mott moved that the constitution be 
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amended by striking out Article 5, Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 8, and inserting instead the 
following: 

Section 1. This association shall meet bi- 
ennially in even years. 


Section 2. The biennial meetings of this 
association shall be held at a time and place 
chosen by the preceding convention; but in 
case either time or place of such convention 
is not set at the preceding biennial meeting, 
the power to designate time and place shall 
be considered as delegated to the executive 
committee. 


Section 8. The executive committee shall 
define the geographical limits of six regional 
associations which shall hold biennial con- 
ventions in odd-numbered years. The re- 
gions shall be northeastern, southeastern, 
east central, west central, southwestern and 
western. 


The motion was seconded by Flint. 
Hyde opposed the amendment on the 
ground that annual national meetings 
add to the effectiveness of the association. 
Osborn supported this view, stating that 
the substitution of regional meetings 
would tend toward developing provincial- 
ism among the members. Crosman held 
that annual meetings are valuable in the 
formation of acquaintanceships and the 
exchange of ideas. Doan expressed the 
view that a change to the plan of hold- 
ing national conventions only in alternate 
years would permit teachers to attend 
other academic meetings more frequently. 
Casey (Minnesota) thought that holding 
national meetings less often would make 
possible the setting up of programs of 
greater value to teachers. McKenzie 
advocated the plan of regional meetings 
because the assembling of smaller groups 
affords a better means of exchanging 
experiences and information. Barlow ex- 
pressed a fear that holding annual meet- 
ings would tend to diminish the effec- 
tiveness of the association’s program of 
cooperation with newspaper organiza- 
tions. O’Sullivan said it is equally im- 
portant that teachers of journalism keep 
in touch with activities in the social 
sciences. Crosman proposed having the 
annual meetings in the spring of the year, 
but Mott pointed out that the spring 
recesses in the various institutions do not 
coincide, as a result of which attendance 
would necessarily be reduced. On a roll- 
call vote the amendment was adopted, 
17 to 11, with four members absent. 

A question was raised as to the effect 


of the change in time of meeting upon 
the election of officers and members of 





the Council on Education and the Coun- 
cil on Research. Herbert read a proposed 
amendment revising the constitutional 
provision concerning the Council on Re- 
search. Barlow then moved that the 
president appoint a committee of three 
members to examine the constitution to 
determine what changes should be made 
to fit in with the plan for biennial meet- 
ings, to draft the necessary amendments, 
and submit them to the association at the 
evening session. The motion, seconded 
by Stempel, was approved. The president 
appointed Herbert, Martin and Mott as 
members of the committee. Martin asked 
to be relieved from service, and Osborn 
was appointed in his place. 


Casey (Minnesota) presented the re- 
port of the editor of the JourNALIsM 
QuaRTERLY, as follows: 


Rather than listen to the editor's report, 
I think we should be spending a few minutes 
hearing an expression from those present 
on what they think of the JouRNALIsM 
QuaRTERLY, and what suggestions they may 
have looking toward its improvement. Those 
who dine are better qualified to judge a 
meal than a chef. Those who read have 
the final voice in what constitutes a maga- 
zine best suited to meet their desires. The 
staff of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY will wel- 
come comment following the reading of this 
brief report. 


Volume XV of the QuarTERLy adopted one 
innovation during the year. A section de- 
voted to the Journalism-Teaching Problem 
was included in recent numbers and eight 
articles by instructors of journalism have 
been printed. We plan to continue the sec- 
tion provided it has generated interest 
among our readers, although I think it 
would be a mistake to give it undue space. 


A number of articles printed in Volume 
XV have elicited a good deal of favorable 
comment from persons outside the teaching 
fraternity. There has been a greater de- 
mand from outside individuals than ever 
before. This interest will increase steadily, 
I think, as the QuarTERLY comes to be better 
known among newspapermen, publicists, so- 
cial scientists, bibliographers and others. 


Articles by Messrs. Lawrence, Bird, Perry 
and others among our contributors all had 
a direct and important bearing upon the 
newspaper problem in America. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal obtained permission 
to reprint Professor Bird’s article almost 
entire and one can assume that this page 
was read by managing editors who have 
the Courier-Journal on their exchange list. 
Professor Lawrence's article should create 
interest among Kansas publishers. In Dr. 
Lawrence's case, he applied Rosten’s method 
to an analysis of Kansas publishers, a good 
indication that sound methodology is not 
entirely foreign to a teacher of journalism. 
The author of the article, by the way, is a 
veteran of fourteen years’ experience in 
Pacific Coast journalism. We were fortunate 
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in obtaining an exceedingly timely article 
on the French press and the Czech crisis 
and a chapter from Mr. Turnbull's manu- 
script on the history of the Oregon press. 
Mr. Perry’s careful analysis of the press 
and the O’Connor case should stimulate 
similar studies. Kobre and Perry have laid 
down a useful pattern. 


Because of American preoccupation with 
affairs abroad, it seemed desirable to in- 
clude articles by two foreign journalists. 
Mr. Robson obtained reprints of his article, 
“The Official Secrets Act and the British 
Press,” which he said were later used with 
effect in the campaign against the bill by 
the British Institute of Journalists and the 
National Union of Journalists. 

The Foreign Press section in the QUARTER- 
Ly, established two years ago, has run about 
ten pages an issue. 

I have discussed with a few teachers 
snecializing in business management courses 
whether the time is not now ripe for a 
QuaRTERLY section on economic problems of 
the press. One teacher who has had much 
experience in the field thought we are not 
yet ready for this. I should like comment 
from others in this field on this matter. 


The QuaRTERLY needs a greater volume of 
manuscripts from which to make up its table 
of contents. An exceptional M. A. thesis 
prepared by one of your graduate students 
may constitute a good article, and I hope 
you are all remembering that we we!come 
the submission of such material. Naturally, 
however, we wish to emphasize the produc- 
tive work of mature men on the teaching 
faculties. The publication of such work is 
of unquestioned value to the prestige of 
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schools and departments of journalism as a 
group. 

The financial report of the QUARTERLY, 
submitted by Business Manager Fred L. 
Kildow, follows. Before reading it, I should 
like to point out a few facts: 

Receipts for the year were $2,072.64, the 
largest in the nine years (since 1929) for 
which records are available. Expenditures 
also reached a high mark, $2,067.95. The 
balance on hand is $4.69. Accounts receiv- 
— are $82.55. and about $25 is on hand 
in postage. Thus assets amount to about 
$62. All bills are paid. 

The circulation rolls rose during the year 
from 585 to 598. The total, the largest in 
QuaRTFRLY records, includes 180 subscrip- 
tions from non-members of either associa- 
tion—a 20 per cent rise in this category 
over last year. This is due to a circulation 
effort made by the business manager last 
summer. 

Receints are $85.52 above those of 1937, 
expenditures $128.98 above. The increase 
in costs is accounted for by a printing cost 
$131.85 higher than the 1987 figure. The 
total of pages in the 1988 volume was 12 
larger than that of 1937. 

The business manager makes two recom- 
mendations: (1) that the A.A.T.J. wage a 
more aggressive campaign for membership; 
and (2) that an effort he made to obtain a 
lower printing cost without reducing the 
quality of stock, tvnogranhy and press 
work. It is obvious that the closer we ap- 
proach 100 ver cent subscription support of 
individual teachers of iournalism, the easi- 
er it will become to sell a larger volume of 
adverticing. 

The detailed financial report: 


AL REPORT 
to December 24, 1938 


Receipts 


Balance from previous volume __ 
Non-member subscriptions 


Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 


— copy sales . 


A. S. D. J.—A. A. v. 3. + apportionments ~ pews 


pd Row 
Reprints eee 
Miscellaneous —_. 





Expe 


Printing, wrapping, mailing — 
Postage __ 

Express, telegraph, telephone — 
Check exchange charges _ ‘ 
Stationery and wrappers _ 
Refunds to subscription agents 
Reprints 


$1,987.12 $2,072.64 


nditures 


... $1,690.48 
85.33 

5.30 

4.70 

26.17 


$1,812.50 
111.03 
72 

4.22 
31.00 
4.32 
82.58 








Copyright fees oT ees 
Miscellaneous 


Balance, December 24 


6.18 
15.40 
$1,938.97 


$ 48.15 


$2,067.95 


3 4.69 





Accounts receivable 


..$ 81.67 $ 82.55 





Respectfully submitted, 
RatpH D. Cassy, Editor 
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Casey called for a discussion of the 
question of publishing articles on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the press and of prob- 
lems in the teaching of journalism. Doan 
and Pollard spoke favorably of giving 
greater attention to business man 
ment and publishing. Pollard and Allen 
desired the QuaRTERLY to continue the 
series on teaching, but Allen thought 
that rather than publish long articles on 
teaching methods the QuarTeRLY might 
give information as to institutions in 
which noteworthy or exceptional work is 
being done in the instructional field. Pol- 
lard suggested that the regional groups 
make a special effort to stimulate mem- 
bership in the teachers’ association, so 
as to increase the QuaRTERLY subscrip- 
tion list. McKenzie asked whether the 
QuaRTERLY could print regularly state- 
ments as to where research results and 
other materials of interest originating in 
the member institutions or elsewhere 
could be obtained. Casey said that such 
a plan could be worked out if the asso- 
ciation members will cooperate. Pollard 
suggested that matters of this kind might 
be cleared through Douglass W. Miller, 
editor of the News Notes in the magazine. 
Crosman moved that the association ex- 
press its appreciation to Casey and his 
associates for their effective work on the 
QuaRTERLY during the past year. 

Converse, chairman of a committee on 
specific courses and principles for the 
curricula in specialized and critical jour- 
nalism [consisting of Miss Hostetter, 
William R. Slaughter (Northwestern), 
W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin), Leon R. 
Whipple (New York), and Converse], 
said that the committee had no report to 
make and asked that it be discharged. 
His motion to this effect, seconded by 
Allen, was approved. 


In the absence of Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy (Illinois), chairman of a committee 
on housing, laboratory and _ library 
equipment [consisting of Lester Getzloe 
(Ohio State), R. L. Housman (Mon- 
tana), Hyde, Mason, Albert A. Sutton 
(Oklahoma) and Murphy], Barlow pre- 
sented a report consisting of statements 
by the following men as to new buildings 
and equipment in their respective insti- 
tutions: Thackrey, Minnesota; Pollard, 
Ohio State; Grossman, Boston; McKen- 
zie, Washington; and Barlow. The Min- 
nesota Department is to be housed in a 
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new $275,000 building. The School at 
Ohio state will have greatly enlarged 
quarters as a result of additions to its 
present building. Boston University is 
moving to a new campus, on which a 
building for the college of business ad- 
ministration will include space for the 
Department of Journalism. The Wash- 
ington School soon will be moved to new 
quarters in what formerly was a women’s 
dormitory. Illinois has plans for much 
improved facilities in a new classroom 
building costing $750,000. Barlow moved 
that the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 
The motion, seconded by McKenzie, was 
approved. 


The session was adjourned at 12:10 
p. m. 


HE afternoon session was called to 


order by President Olson at 2 o’clock. 
The representation of institutions was the 
same as in the morning session except 
that some additional representatives of 
member institutions were present. Casper 
Yost, editor of the editorial page of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, addressed the 
convention on the subject, “The Editor 
Looks at Schools of Journalism.” Speak- 
ing as a representative of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, he dis- 
cussed the interest that organization has 
taken since its establishment in the de- 
velopment of education for journalism. 
He reviewed the steps taken by the so- 
ciety in conjunction with the schools to 
raise the standards of instruction. He 
stressed the importance of regarding jour- 
nalism as a profession, if progress is to 
be made toward the goal which teachers 
and editors have set up for the schools. 

The  president’s annual address, 
“Schools of Journalism and the Press,” 
was then given by Olson. 

In the absence of Murphy, chairman 
of the Council on Education for Journal- 
ism, Hyde gave an oral report to the 
effect that the council probably will have 
ready to submit during the coming year 
three proposals for election of new mem- 
bers of the association. The situations at 
a number of institutions are under con- 
sideration by the council. Hyde referred 
to the digest of rules, precedents and 
other data regarding the council, which 
was prepared and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by Chairman Murphy in 
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August, 1988. This compendium of in- 
formation contains many facts of inter- 
est and value to the membership, Hyde 
said. 

Martin presented a report on the plan 
of the American Press Society for the 
recognition of schools and departments 
of journalism. He read excerpts from a 
letter written to him by Oliver Holden 
of the New York Times, chairman of the 
board of governors of the society, stat- 
ing that teachers of journalism of profes- 
sorial rank, with four years of news staff 
experience, identified with institutions in 
this association will be eligible for mem- 
bership in the society. Allen supple- 
mented Martin’s statement with a report 
on a conference he had had with Holden, 
in which it was stated that more than 50 
per cent of the members of the associa- 
tion had applied for recognition by the 
society and that a proposed amendment 
to the society’s constitution, now pend- 
ing, will provide that eligible teachers of 
journalism may be admitted to full par- 
ticipating membership, instead of asso- 
ciate membership, as was originally con- 
templated. The requirements for recogni- 
tion of schools, Allen said, are substan- 
tially the constitutional provisions for ad- 
mission to this association. He expressed 
the opinion that the society’s plans offer 
assistance to the schools and that it 
would be to the interest of members to 
respond to the invitation extended. Ben- 
son expressed doubt as to the value of 
individual or institutional affiliation with 
the society. Casey (Minnesota) said that 
Minnesota preferred to defer making 
application for recognition until the ef- 
fects of such action could be more clearly 
discerned. Martin stressed the point that 
no collective action by the association is 
suggested or desired, but that each mem- 
ber institution should individually de- 
termine its attitude toward the proposal. 
Olson confirmed this view, saying that 
the society was not seeking the indorse- 
ment of the association as a body. Allen 
expressed a personal interest in the plan 
of recognition of the society, saying that 
if other institutions applied for recogni- 
tion his institution would be indirectly 
benefited. A discussion arose as to the 
number of institutions which had made 
application for recognition. One or two 
persons said they answered the question- 
naire sent out by the society, but did 


not intend thereby to file applications. 
Converse asked whether there is a need 
to seek recognition from the society when 
the association already has under way a 
cooperative effort with the newspaper as- 
sociations. Olson explained that the plan 
of the society is somewhat different from 
that of newspaper cooperation. Martin 
said that the proposals have to do with 
establishing a relationship between the 
schools and the society that will be of 
benefit to graduates of the schools. Hyde 
expressed some concern as to the unfav- 
orable reactions produced by the Amer- 
ican Press Society’s approaches to the 
schools and said he saw little reason why 
any antagonistic spirit should develop. 
O'Sullivan, chairman of a committee 
on relations with the American News- 
paper Guild [consisting of Bush, Casey 
(Minnesota), Grossman, Pollard and 
O'Sullivan], gave a brief report suggest- 
ing that the purpose of the committee 
was to study Guild developments as 
they affect the schools and report such 
matters that the interests of the schools 
may be protected. Little or no progress 
had been made, he noted, in the efforts 
of the association to establish a more fav- 
orable status as to Guild membership for 


the graduates of the schools of journal- 
ism. 


Olson reported on his appearance on 
the program of the American Newspaper 
Guild convention in Toronto in June, 
1938. His speech to the convention was 
well received, he said, but opposition to 
his proposals for cooperation with the 
schools arose in the Guild’s educational 
committee. Although three favorable res- 
olutions were presented by the commit- 
tee to the convention, the delegates 
turned down the proposal that gradu- 
ates of the schools and departments in 
the association be allowed additional 
credit on their apprenticeship periods. 
On the other hand, the Guild members 
desired the schools to promote the de- 
velopment of junior guilds among their 
students. This, Olson felt, would be un- 
justified activity on the part of an edu- 
cational institution. 

Martin moved that the report of the 
Guild committee be accepted and the 
committee discharged. The motion was 
seconded by Allen, but Barlow moved to 
amend the motion to provide that. the 
report be accepted and the committee 
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continued. The motion to amend was 
seconded by Charnley. Martin objected 
that this would involve cooperation with 
the Guild. O’Sullivan inquired whether 
Martin advocated ignoring the Guild. 
He replied that he did, so far as having 
a committee is concerned. Casey (Min- 
nesota) expressed the idea that it would 
be well to have a committee to keep in 
touch with developments, not necessarily 
to confer frequently with the Guild. 
Crosman urged that instead of maintain- 
ing a committee the association author- 
ize its president to deal with matters as 
they might arise. Barlow reminded the 
members that at the 1937 convention 
this subject had been thoroughly 
threshed out, with a decision in favor of 
one committee on relations with the 
Guild. Olson suggested changing the 
committee to one which would deal with 
all employe organizations. Crosman 
moved as a substitute for the pending 
motions that the old committee be dis- 
charged and a new committee on rela- 
tions with employe organizations be ap- 
pointed by the president-elect. Barlow 
withdrew his motion to amend Martin’s 
motion. Crosman’s motion, seconded by 
Benson, was then approved. (Later, 
President - elect McKenzie appointed 
Converse, Allen (Rutgers) and O’Sulli- 
van as members of the committee.) 


Hyde, chairman of the joint commit- 
tee on relations of schools of journalism 
and newspaper groups, presented the re- 
port of the committee, as follows: 


I submit herewith the annual report of 
the national joint committee on relations of 
schools of journalism and newspaper groups 
—a standing committee of the association. 


Although the committee as a whole has 
not met during the year, because of geo- 
graphical reasons, meetings of various mem- 
bers of the group have been held and much 
correspondence has carried further the proj- 
ect of closer relations between the schools 
of journalism and national organizations of 
newspaper men. The committee has purpose- 
ly worked quietly with little publicity, even 
among association members. 


The personnel of the committee has 
changed only slightly during the current 
year. The schools of journalism were repre- 
sented on the committee as before by: Eric 
Allen, Oregon; Franklin Banner, Pennsyl- 
vania State; John E. Drewry, Georgia; 
Grant M. Hyde, Wisconsin; Frank L. Mar- 
tin, Missouri; Lawrence W. Murphy, II- 
linois; Kenneth E. Olson, Northwestern; 
and M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse. Three new 
members appointed in January, 1938, were: 
Charles L. Allen, Rutgers; Norval Neil 


Luxon, Ohio State; and O. W. Riegel, Wash- 
ington and Lee. 

‘the newspaper groups were represented 
by: Casper S. Yost, St. Louis, and Marvin 
Creager, Milwaukee, for A.S.N.E.; Fred M. 
Pownall, Iowa City, lowa, and John L. 
Meyer, Chicago, for Iniand D.P.A.; W. W. 
Loomis, LaGrange, Ill., Walter H. Crim, 
Salem, Ind., Walter D. Allen, Brookline, 
Mass., and George B. Doiliver, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for N.E.A.; and Henry P. Johnston, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Mark F. Ethridge, 
Louisville, Ky., for S.N.P.A. 


Among the various activities of the com- 
mittee during the current year, the foliow- 
ing may be noted: As a result of the activ- 
ity of Kenneth E. Oison and Casper Yost, 
supported by much previous correspondence 
of committee members, the A.S.N.E. in 
April voted an interesting resolution con- 
cerning schools of journalism. In February, 
several members replied in an Editor «& 
Publisher symposium to the remarks on 
schools of journalism made by President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago at 
the Inland meeting. Grant M. Hyde, chair- 
man, attended all three meetings of Inland, 
and one or two other members were present 
at some of the meetings. The chairman and 
others had conferences with various officers 
of N.E.A., although no teacher member was 
able to attend the annual N.E.A. meeting 
in West Virginia. As a result of much activ- 
ity by Kenneth E. Olson, cooperation with 
A.N.P.A. has been established on a new and 
helpful footing. Throughout all these con- 
ferences, and the correspondence accom- 
panying them, the teachers have found the 
representatives of national newspaper or- 
ganizations increasingly cooperative. 

Among the mailings from the secretary's 
office, two of significance may be mentioned: 
In January, the report of the A.A.S.D.J. 
committee on a special business curriculum 
was sent out in full and aroused much 
favorable comment. (The chairman had 
hoped to send out the reports of other 
special committees that might be of inter- 
est, but no other report was supplied in 
satisfactory form.) In October, a 50-page 
mimeographed “Rules and Precedents of 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism” (prepared by the chairman of 
the council), which contained a detailed 
history of the A.A.T.J., A.A.S.D.J., Council 
on Education and the various previous ef- 
forts to classify schools of journalism, was 
sent out. This document, the chairman felt, 
contained the answer to much of the cur- 
rent agitation in the aunees groups— 
for classification of the journalism teaching 
institutions. 

Although some members of the committee 
have taken little part in its activities, even 
neglecting to answer letters, those who 
have been active believe that a great deal 
has been accomplished this year—perhaps 
more than in any previous year. More co- 
operation has been obtained from the news- 
paper groups, interest in the schools has 
been increased, and the stage is set for 
more valuable cooperation in the future. 

Again, the chairman desires to repeat that 
the committee, in defining its functions, has 
considered itself primarily a national group, 
representing the members of the association, 
and confining its efforts to cooperution with 





national newspaper groups. Its primary 
function has been to disseminate informa- 
tion and to correct misconceptions about 
the schools of journalism. The national 
committee exists to supplement the local 
newspaper contact work of other teachers 
of journalism and desires not only to en- 
courage their independent efforts, but to 
receive suggestions and advice from them. 

Hyde moved that the report be ac- 
cepted. The motion, seconded by Stem- 
pel, was approved. 


Hyde supplemented his report with a 
statement that the committee desired 
to withdraw the proposed constitutional 
amendment designed to reorganize the 
newspaper relations committee on a new 
basis with a rotating membership similar 
to that of the two councils of the associ- 
ation, notice of which had been sent to 
the membership prior to this convention. 
The committee felt that it would be in- 
advisable to present the amendment at 
this time, in view of the plans under 
way to hold a conference in Chicago on 
January 20 at which representatives of 
the schools will meet with representa- 
tives of five newspaper organizations to 
consider what cooperative steps may be 
taken in the interest of education for 
journalism. The effect of the withdrawal 
of the proposed amendment was to re- 
tain the group as a presidential commit- 
tee. 


Banner, chairman of a committee on 
requirements for admission to junior- 
senior programs in member institutions 
[consisting of Allen (Rutgers), Ellard, 
Edwin H. Ford (Minnesota), F. S. Sie- 
bert (Illinois), Thompson, Watson and 
Banner], said that the committee had no 
report to make, since he had failed to 
receive notice of his appointment. 

In the absence of John S. Hamilton 
(Columbia) , Thackrey presented the re- 
port of a committee on professional re- 
porting curricula [consisting of Barlow, 
Merritt E. Benson (Washington), Cros- 
man, Joseph H. Mader (Marquette), 
Thackrey, R. E. Wolseley (Northwest- 
ern) and Hamilton]. The report con- 
sisted of summaries of methods of teach- 
ing reporting in use in twenty-eight in- 
stitutions of the association. Thackrey 
moved that the report be accepted. The 
motion, seconded by Osborn, was ap- 
proved. 


Martin, chairman of a committee on 
awards in honor of Walter Williams and 
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Willard G. Bleyer, stated that the com- 
mittee had no report to make. 

Herbert presented the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, as follows: 


The work of the secretary-treasurer, by 
constitutional provision, falls under three 
heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) 
the meetings and action of the executive 
committee; (8) the receipts and expendi- 
tures during the year. The report is ar- 
ranged under the three headings: 

1. The work of the association is con- 
ducted by its general officers, four especi- 
ally constituted authorities, and certain 
committees. The four agencies are (1) the 
committee and the editorial board having 
charge of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY; (2) 
the National Council on Education for 
Journalism, which, with other responsibili- 
ties, is charged with the duty of looking 
into the qualifications of institutions being 
considered for membership; (3) the Na- 
tional Council on Research in Journalism, 
which encourages and correlates the inves- 
tigative activities of teachers of journalism 
and others; (4) the committee on relations 
with newspaper groups, which jointly with 
similar committees from other organiza- 
tions seeks to discover a common ground 
for the development of journalistic educa- 
tion. Two other agencies, the placement 
interchange bureau and the lecture bureau, 
both of which were established at the an- 
nual convention in 1981, have been inac- 
tive for several years. A seventh group is 
the committee on relations with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, which was first es- 
tablished in 1934, but became inactive until 
it was revived at the 1937 convention. An 
eighth group in the committee on press re- 
lations, functioning particularly at conven- 
tions, which was set up in 1937. There are 
seven presidential committees dealing with 
special subjects. All these agencies report 
directly to the association. 

President Olson made new appointments 
or revised the personnel of ten of the com- 
mittees during the year. In January he 
named as new members of the committee 
on newspaper relations Charles L. Allen 
(Rutgers), Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) 
and O. W. Riegel (Washington and Lee). 
As members of the press relations commit- 
tee he named C. E. Rogers (Kansas State), 
Ralph D. Casey and Mitchell V. Charnley 
(Minnesota), Edward N. Doan (Kansas), 
H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) and Douglass 
W. Miller (Syracuse). 

Attention is directed to the fact that, of 
the 264 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, only 132, 
or 50 per cent, are on the teaching staffs 
of institutions holding membership in the 
association. Only seven institutions—Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Kansas, Kansas State, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, and Southern California 
—have 100 per cent of their teaching per- 
sonnel in the A. A. T. J. Only thirteen in- 
stitutions—Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kansas State, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Okla- 
homa, Southern California, and Wisconsin 
—have as many as five members of their 
staffs in the A. A. T. J. 

2. The executive committee held no meet- 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1938 
Receipts 


Journalism Quarterly 























Balance on hand, January 1, 1938 $ 26.94 

Interest earned to January 1, 1988 1.36 

1987 membership dues, Iowa State and Michigan 40.00 

1988 membership dues, twenty-three members 575.00 

Interest earned to July 1, 1938 -ll $ 648.41 

one Expenditures 

Feb. 15—Transcrint-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for officers $ 15.55 

Oct. 29—Fred L. Kildow, Quarterty appropriation ... = 2580.00 

Dec. 17—Fred L. Kildow, Quarrerty appropriation... = = 250.00 

Dec. 24—-H. H. Herbert, postage on correspondence = 8.00 

Dec. 27—-Frank L. Mott, mimeographing and mailing research report _ 11.20 529.75 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1938 $ 113.66 


(Dues from Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa State, Kansas, Kansas State, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska not in hand at the time this report was prepared; payments received later 


from all except Georgia.) 


Account with JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1938 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QuarTEeRty_.._ 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QuarTEeRty__.___. 


1938 


Oct. 29—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on Quarrerty account 
Dec. 17—Paid to Fred L. Kildow on QuarTer.y account... = 


Account balanced, December 27, 1938. 


__$ 3820.00 


180.00 $ 500.00 


250.00 
250.00 


500.00 


*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1981, the association authorized the executive com- 
mittee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 
PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1939 
Estimated Receipts 


On hand, January 1, 1939 


$ 113.66 





1988 dues unpai 


200.00 





1989 dues of thirty-two members (at $25 each) 


Interest to be earned 


800.00 





2.00 $1,115.66 





Estimated Expenditures 


Current expenses of the association _..___.__ 


1989 customary grant to the JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY. 
Additional grant for support of the JounNALIsM QUARTERLY. 


Estimated balance on hand, December mS 1989 _ 








$ 100.000 
320.00 
380.00 800.00 
$ 315.66 


. 5 Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer. 





ings during the year. All matters requiring 
attention were dealt with by correspond- 
ence. 

8. The financial affairs of the association 
are set forth in the appended report. 


In connection with the financial state- 
ment, Marvin reported for the auditing 
committee that it had examined the re- 
ports and records of the secretary-treas- 
urer and of the editor of the JourNALISM 
QuarterLy for the past year and had 
found them to be complete, accurate and 
in good order. He moved the adoption of 
the committee’s recommendation that 
the financial reports be approved. The 
motion, seconded by Casey (Oklahoma), 
was approved. 

President Doan of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism was 
recognized to announce the appointment 
of the teachers’ committee on place and 
time of meeting, as follows: A. Gayle 
Waldrop (Colorado), Dowling B. Leath- 
erwood (Emory) and Miss Helen M. 
Patterson (Wisconsin) . 


The session was adjourned at 4:40 
p. m. Members of the association were 
guests of the Topeka Press Club at an 
informal party at the Hotel Jayhawk from 
5 to 6 o'clock. 


At 6:30 p. m. members of the two 

associations were guests of the To- 
peka State Journal and the Capper Pub- 
lications at a dinner in the Florentine 
Room of the Hotel Jayhawk. Ted Wear, 
city editor of the State Journal, and Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, editor of House- 
hold Magazine and a former professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, were 
the principal speakers. Wear stressed the 
need for more humility, greater accu- 
racy and a simpler style of writing on 
the part of journalism graduates. Craw- 
ford, speaking on “The Young Reporter,” 
cited several criticisms of beginners in 
newspaper work. 


The final session of the association was 
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called to order by President Olson at 
9:40 p. m., after the dinner, in the con- 
vention hall of the hotel. Representation 
of institutions was the same as during 
the morning and afternoon sessions ex- 
cept that the following-named institu- 
tions were represented by additional staff 
members: Kansas (W. A. Dill), Kansas 
State (R. R. Lashbrook, E. M. Amos, 
Hillier Krieghbaum) , Louisiana (Marcus 
M. Wilkerson, Bruce R. McCoy, C. R. F. 
Smith, Miss Rosilia H. Callaghan) , Mar- 
quette (Joseph H. Mader), Northwest- 
ern (Robert W. Desmond, Floyd G. 
Arpan, Elmo Scott Watson), Wisconsin 
(William M. Moore, Warren C. Price, 
Paul H. Wagner) . 


Herbert presented the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to draft a series of 
amendments to adjust the constitution 
to the plan of holding biennial instead of 
annual conventions. He read the follow- 
ing proposed amendments: 


Amendment 1. Amend Article 8, Section 
4, by changing the word “annual” to “bi- 
ennial,” so that the section will read: “Any 
member of this association that fails to 
maintain the requirements set forth in Sec- 
tion 8 of this article, or such requirements 
as may hereafter be adopted by this associ- 
ation, shall be excluded from membership 
in this association by vote at the biennial 
meeting, but may be reinstated at a subse- 
quent meeting by vote of the association, 
provided that it has fulfilled satisfactorily 
the requirements with which it had failed 
to comply. 

Amendment 2. Amend Article 8, Section 
6, second sentence, by changing the word 
“annual” to “biennial,” so that the sen- 
tence will read: ‘‘The council shall report 
its findings in all matters pertaining to re- 
quirements for membership at the biennial 
meeting of the association.” a 

Amendment 8. Amend Article 4, Section 
2, by changing the word “annual” to “bi- 
ennial,” so that the section will read: “The 
officers shall be elected cf ballot at the bi- 
ennial meeting and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected.” 

Amendment 4. Amend Article 4, Section 
8, by changing the word “annual” to “bi- 
ennial” and the word “year” to “bienni- 
um,” so that the section will read: “The 
secretary-treasurer at the biennial meeting 
shall make a report of (1) the work of the 
association, (2) the meetings and action of 
the executive committee, and (8) the re- 
—, and expenditures during the bien- 
nium.” 

Amendment 5. Amend Article 4, Section 
4, by substituting the following for the first 
two sentences of the section: ‘‘The associa- 
tion shall also elect a National Council on 
Education for Journalism consisting of six 
members to be chosen from the representa- 
tives of institutions holding membership in 
this association, but not more than one 
member shall be elected from one institu- 


tion. Three members of this council shall 
be elected at each biennial meeting of the 
association and shall hold office for four 
years, or until their successors are elected; 
provided, that in the 1988 election of the 
members of this council three members 
shall be chosen for two-year terms and 
three for four-year terms.” 

Amendment 6. Amend Article 4, Section 
5, by substituting the following for the first 
three sentences of the section: “The asso- 
ciation shall also elect a National Council 
on Research in Journalism consisting of 
eight members to be chosen from the repre- 
sentatives of the institutions holding mem- 
bership in this association, but not more 
than one member shall be elected from one 
institution. Four members of this council 
shall be elected at each biennial meeting of 
the association and shall hold office for 
four years, or until their successors are 
elected; provided, that in the 1938 election 
of the members of this council four mem- 
bers shall be chosen for two-year terms and 
four for four-year terms.” 


Amendment 7. Amend Article 5, Section 
1, by changing the word “annual” to “bi- 
ennial,” so that the section will read: “The 
biennial meeting of this association shall 
be at the time and place determined (1) by 
the association at its meeting, (2) by the 
executive committee, or (8) by a referen- 
dum vote of the members.” 

Amendment 8. Amend Article 5, Section 
8, by changing the word “annual” to “bi- 
ennial,”’ so that the section will read: “Be- 
tween the biennial meetings of the associa- 
tion the business of the association shall be 
transacted by the executive committee 
which may call for a referendum vote from 
the members of the association on any mat- 
ter that in its judgment should be decided 
in this manner.” 

Amendment 9. Amend Article 5, Section 
4, by changing the words “annual” in each 
of the sentences of the section to “bien- 
nial,”’ so that the section will read: ““Mem- 
ber institutions must be represented at the 
biennial meetings of the association either 
by a member of the journalism faculty au- 
thorized by the dean or director to repre- 
sent the institution, or by a proxy given 
to the representative of another member 
institution in writing, with a duplicate of 
the proxy authorization filed with the sec- 
retary of the association. Member institu- 
tions that fail to furnish such information 
as may be required of them by officers, 
councils, or committees of the association, 
or that fail to be represented at a biennial 
meeting in person or by proxy, may be sus- 
pended from membership upon recommen- 
dation of these officers, councils, or com- 
mittees, by a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship at any biennial meeting.” 


Amendment 10. In lieu of the amend- 
ment to Article 5, adopted earlier in this 
meeting, consisting of new Sections 1, 2, 
and 8, substitute a new section of Article 
5, to be numbered Section 5, as follows: 
“The executive committee shall define the 
geographical limits of six regional associa- 
tions which shall hold biennial conventions 
in odd-numbered years. The regions shall 
be northeastern, southeastern, east central, 
west central, southwestern, and western.” 
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Miller moved that the association re- 
consider the adoption of the amendment 
to Article 5, by which the plan of hold- 
ing biennial meetings was approved at 
the session on Tuesday morning. The 
chair ruled that it would require a major- 
ity vote of those present to reconsider the 
action taken. Crosman suggested that the 
motion to reconsider be amended to pro- 
vide that the plan of holding biennial 
meetings not become effective until after 
the 1939 convention. Failing to obtain 
support for this suggestion, Crosman sec- 
onded Miller’s motion. Walker raised a 
point of order that the amendment 
adopted was not passed in the form in 
which it was submitted to the member- 
ship. The chair ruled that the adopted 
amendment was in substantial conform- 
ity with the submitted amendment. On 
a roll-call vote the motion to reconsider 
was lost, 15 to 13. 

Casey (Minnesota) moved that 
Amendments 1 to 10 inclusive, as pre- 
sented by the committee, be adopted. 
The motion was seconded by Stempel. 
On a roll-call vote the motion was ap- 
proved, 24 to 4, and the amendments 
were declared adopted. 

Grossman, acting for Martin, chair. 
man of the resolutions committee, p 


sented the committee report, as follows: 
Whereas, the Topeka State Journal and 
the Capper Publications have royally intr 


duced us to the culinary delicacies of’ 


queenly Kansas, and 

Whereas, They have employed their edi 
torial talents, linotype machines and allied 
apparatus in our behalf, and 

Whereas, Their staffs have informed and 


entertained us right nobly, now therefore 


Resolved, That the American Association 


of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
in adjoining convocation assembled express 
its gratitude to the Topeka State Journal 
and the Capper Publications for a joyous 
dinner and for a memorable occasion. 

Whereas, The American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism has 
been invited into neutral territory to share 
the cumulative hospitality of the University 
of a and of the Kansas State College, 
an 

Whereas, Their cooperative cordiality 
has transcended the attention to which the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism is entitled, and 

Whereas, We are delighted that this is 
so, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the lasting sentiments of 
our gratitude be expressed at this meeting 
and transmitted to our host members this 
twenty-seventh day of December, 1938. 

Whereas, The American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
convening contemporaneously in Topeka, 





has been entertained joyfully by the To- 
peka Press Club, and 
Whereas, An instrumentality for enter- 
tainment has ignored state lines and re- 
gional differences, now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the grateful sentiments 
of this convention be extended to the To- 
peka Press Club, and be it further 
Resolved, That we, individually and col- 
lectively, would appreciate opportunities 
to return this courtesy, pending the arrival 
of which pleasure we record our thanks. 
Whereas, The committee appointed to 
study and report on the possibility of a 
merger between the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism has labored long and fruit- 


fully, and 

Whereas. Unforeseen conditions have 
arisen which make a revision of our consti- 
tution at this time impracticable, now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the association extend to 
the committee, through Dr. Frank L. Mott, 
chairman, its gratitude for faithful per- 
formance of a difficult task. 

Whereas, the committee on relations with 
newspaper groups has been fully cognizant 
of an awakened interest of the press in 
professional education in journalism, and 

Whereas, The member units have bene- 
fited and will continue to benefit from the 
committe’s efforts in our behalf, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the gratitude, coopera- 
tion, and enthusiasm of the association be 
extended to Chairman Grant M. Hyde and 

is committee and to President Kenneth E. 
Ison. 


Grossman moved the adoption of the 
port. The motion, seconded by Stem- 
1, was approved. 

Miller presented the report of the com- 
mittee on place and time, recommending 
that the convention in December, 1940, 











‘be held in a major eastern city, to facili- 


tate the preparation of a significant pro- 


* gram of a national character. The com- 


mittee’s choice of a city was Philadel- 
phia. He moved the adoption of the re- 
port, naming Philadelphia as the place 
for the convention. McKenzie offered an 
amendment to the motion, substituting 
Washington for Philadelphia as the con- 
vention city. Charnley seconded the 
amendment. Miller objected, stating that 
the convention had been held in Wash- 
ington in 1935. Osborn added that Tem- 
ple University, through Henry E. Bird- 
song, had previously extended an invi- 
tation in behalf of Philadelphia, whereas 
no institution in Washington had shown 
a similar interest. Casey (Minnesota) 
moved, as a substitute for the pending 
motions, that the convention be held in 
an eastern city but that the choice of 
the particular city be left to the execu- 
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tive committee acting in conjunction 
with the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism or its officers. McKen- 
zie, with the consent of his second, with- 
drew his amendment to the original mo- 
tion. The substitute motion, seconded 
by Banner, was approved. 


Converse presented the report of the 
committee on nominations, as follows: 
President, Washington (Vernon McKen- 
zie); vice president, Marquette (J. L. 
O'Sullivan); secretary-treasurer, Oklaho- 
ma (H. H. Herbert); members of the 
Council on Education for the terms ex- 
piring in December, 1940, Illinois (Law- 
rence W. Murphy), Marquette (J. L. 
O'Sullivan), Wisconsin (Grant M. 
Hyde), and for the terms expiring in 
December, 1942, Iowa State College 
(Blair Converse), Ohio State (James E. 
Pollard) , Oregon (Eric W. Allen); mem- 
bers of the Council on Research for the 
terms expiring in December, 1940, Mon- 
tana (R. L. Housman), New York (John 
Bakeless), Rutgers (Charles L. Allen), 
Washington and Lee (O. W. Riegel), 
and for the terms expiring in December, 
1942, Iowa (Frank L. Mott), Louisiana 
(Marcus . Wilkerson), Minnesota 
(Ralph O. Nafziger), Stanford (Chilton 
R. Bush) . The six nominees to the Coun- 
cil on Education were to replace the five 
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former members, Wisconsin (Hyde), 
Illinois (Murphy), Marquette (O’Sulli- 
van), Oregon (Allen) and Iowa State 
(Converse). The eight nominees to the 
Council on Research were to replace the 
nine former members, Rutgers (Allen), 
Pennsylvania State (Banner), Minne- 
sota (Casey), Montana (Housman), 
Kansas (Lee), Washington and Lee 
(Riegel), Stanford (Bush), Iowa 
(Mott) and Louisiana (Wilkerson) . 

Converse moved that the nominations 
be closed and that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
each of the nominees. The motion, sec- 
onded by Stempel, was unanimously ap- 
proved, and the entire group of officers 
was declared elected. President-elect Mc- 
Kenzie was called to the chair. He made 
a brief acknowledgment of the honor 
paid him in the election to the presi- 
dency. 

The session was adjourned at 10:20 
p. m. 

Note.——In January, the Council on Re- 
search in Journalism elected as its chair- 
man Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), suc- 
ceeding Frank L. Mott (Iowa), who had 
served as chairman since the 19384 con- 
vention. 


H. H. Henrsert, Secretary-Treasurer. 











Proceedings of the 


American Association 
Of Teachers of Journalism 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
met at Topeka, Kansas, December 28 and 29, 


1938. 


HE American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism held its twenty- 
sixth annual convention in Topeka, Kan- 


sas, on December 28 and 29, 1938. The 
host institutions were the University of 
Kansas and Kansas State College, rep- 
resentatives of which had made arrange- 
ments for the convention. The sessions 
were held at the Hotel Jayhawk. The 
total attendance, of both teachers and 
visitors, was larger than at any conven- 
tion of recent years. Registration fees 
were paid by 101 persons, but the total 
attendance, including speakers, teachers 
not registered, friends of members, and 
other persons, was 130. These 130 per- 
sons were: Association members engaged 
in teaching, 96; non-member teachers of 
journalism, 5; newspaper men and 
women (including speakers), wives of 
members, and others, 29. The 101 teach- 
ers of journalism came from 50 institu- 
tions in 26 states. 


The convention was called to order 
in the convention hall of the hotel at 
9:55 a. m. on Wednesday, December 
28, by President Edward N. Doan 
(Kansas, on leave at Ohio State). He 
announced the appointment of Max R. 
Grossman (Boston) as convention sec- 
retary and of the following convention 
committees: Auditing, Herschel M. Col- 
bert (Grinnell), Elmer J. Emig (Flor- 
ida), John E. Stempel (Indiana); nom- 
inations, John J. Kistler (Kansas), 
Frank E. Burkhalter (Baylor), Russell 
I. Thackrey (Minnesota); place and 
time of meeting, A. Gayle Waldrop 
(Colorado), Dowling Leatherwood 
(Emory), Miss Helen M. Patterson 
(Wisconsin); resolutions, P. I. Reed 


(West Virginia), Charles L. Allen (Rut- 
gers), Miss Helen P. Hostetter (Kansas 
State). 

The president’s annual address, “The 
Job of the Journalism Teacher,” w 
given by Doan. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) gave an 
address, “Developments in the British 
Press,” based upon observations made 
in England in 1938 during his tenure of 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


“The efforts of the Chamberlain govern- 
ment to exert a subtle censorship over the 
English newspapers,” he said, “is one of 
the most disquieting signs of the times. On 
two recent occasions the Manchester 
Guardian and the London News Chron 
icle have A. B against the secrecy of 
the government. The inner —_ of the 
present British cabinet apparently penn 
to make Britain's foreign policy the ex- 
clusive preserve of pa An and diplo- 
mats. The public can go uninformed. 

‘The use of the Official —_ a. 
ainst two English journalists is 
disquieting still. ite the efforts of the the 

two great journalists’ associations to in- 
duce the government to provide statutory 
exemption for newspaper men, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the home secretary, has steadfastly 
refused to commit himself to such an 


amendment. 

“The American reader, during the Czech 
crisis, was far better inform than 
European reader. Many of the leading 
papers ss the Chamberlain - 
ernment distorted news, omitted facts t 
might have proved injurious to the pa joan | 
in power, and early in the crisis yhoo 
only to confuse the reader. Under the 
circumstances there could be no _ intelli- 
gent public opinion on the wisdom or 
| of the Chamberlain foreign policy. 

he lesson to be learned from Munich, 
as far as new rs are concerned, is 
that the one most important safeguard of 
democratic control the government is 
the right of the press to report all the 
facts, freely and honestly.” 


Ivan Benson (Southern California) 
gave an address, “The Los 
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Times Contempt Case,” in which he re- 
viewed the contempt action brought 
against the Times by a committee of the 
Los Bar Association for its pub- 
lication of five editorials commenting on 
matters still before the courts. 


Vernon McKenzie (Washington), 
speaking on “What I Don’t Know About 
Teaching Journalism,” confessed his ig- 
morance as to the correct answers to 
many questions having to do with pro- 
fessional education for journalism. Some 
of the questions and a few of his com- 
ments concerning them were: 


“1. Of each 100 students who enter col- 
lege, how many should be discou ae 
_from entering journalism and upon w 
basis? ah many students not fitted ad 
journalism should be turned into other av- 
enues? What is the relation between apti- 
tude tests and ultimate success in life? 


“2. Can students be taught to write? 
Isn't it a waste of time to attempt to 
make mediocre a see out of semi- 
illiterates? Re we ont four years of 

‘naturals’ in the hope it 
ay them? How can we make 
need other things 


“3. How much control should the jour- 
nalism faculty have over non-journalistic 
eurriculum material? 
“4. How can we best teach news writ- 
ing—with or without a text? 
"8. pat. we teachers insisting upon an 


ge! concentration upon accu- 
payee jectivity? Accuracy can be 
unfair and objectivity can be useless. Ac- 


inexcusable. 
mt a Pm + is preferable to 


cu without fairness is 
Inte 
denatured 
“6. What part should business courses 
one a our curriculum? How should we 
- pears res being put on us stres- 
png h a portance of certain job-getting 
and Dptitudes? 
“7, How does our subject matter relate 
the work which our graduates will 
Many Washington gradu- 
to survey res, are en- 
wo different from that for 
they were prepared 
“gs. How should students be taught to 
: American and foreign newspa- 
pers 


“9. What a ® of examinations should 
we give? tellectual regurgitation 
ba ig" can” it = avoided? 

. Do we su a 7 ee 
eemain to our dents 
Hare’ How - we allocate our ene nt 

ve we an expect eve r 

| Ae Shusster, sapenseiiet, “odenue- 


“12. Has journalism a subject matter? 
Have we gone over too far to the social 
sciences? Are we ignoring techniques?” 


The session was adjourned 12:20 p. m. 
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THE afternoon session, which was 

called to order at 2:30 o'clock by 
President Doan, opened with a sym- 
posium on opportunities for research in 
journalism, un the chairmanship of 
Frank L. Mott (Iowa) . He presented 
the first ‘paper, on “Opportunities in 
the Field of Historical Research.” He 
discussed, first the availability of his- 
torical material, saying that practically 
undisturbed collections are available in 
Boston, Worcester, New York and 
Washington, D. C., for students of 
eighteenth-century journalism.. Lacking 
the opportunity to visit these centers, 
researchers in journalism, in Mott's 
opinion, could well undertake histories 
of locally important newspapers. These, 
he pointed out, should be genetic studies 
of the thought and impulses which pro- 
duced the papers. They should inte- 
grate the paper’s history with the devel- 
oping culture of the time and region. 
Important aspects for consideration are 
the ideas and economic background of 
the founders and editors. 

Among other suggestions made by 
Mott for research by persons who can- 
not get to basic sources were the fol- 
lowing: Biographies of prominent news- 
paper men; studies of state beginnings; 
studies of newspaper Fours. of news- 
gathering associations; histories of press 
associations; the development of forms 
of class journalism, such as religious 
periodicals. 

“Bare spots in the history of jour- 
nalism,” Mott said, “have to do with 
the personnel of the Hell-Fire Club of 
the New England Courant, the coverage 
of the American Revolution, the career 
of Isaiah Thomas, ‘first war correspond- 
ent,’ prosecutions under the Alien and 
Seditions Acts, early presidential rela- 
tions with the press and the aims and 
effects of the penny ne pers.” 

In the absence of W. 
(Washington and Lee), Robert W. Des- 
mond (Northwestern) spoke briefly on 
the subject, “Possible Studies in the 
Field of Press and Public Opinion.” 
Some of the topics for investigation 
which he mentioned were: What public 
opinion really is; how editorials mold 
public opinion; the increasing impor- 
tance of news treatment in 
opinion; polls on public issues as form- 
ers as well as recorders of opinion; 
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effects of propaganda and publicity on 
public opinion, i including periods and 
situations in which such effects were 
noticeable; the influence of columnists 
and commentators; activities of pres- 
sure grou » public relations counsel, po- 
litical economic lobbyists, minority 
and pub tahiout elements, and the 
like. 

Allen (Rutgers) presented a paper 
on “Possible Studies of Benefit to News- 
paper Advertising.” He pointed out that 
while advertising agencies have made 
many surveys, these studies are regard- 
ed with suspicion by persons who be- 
lieve the agencies set out to prove a 
predetermined case. “Somewhere, it is 
obvious, there must be,” Allen said, “a 
realm of true research in which a man 
of careful methods, scientific training, 
and honest purposes can find a place to 
work and .. . produce results at once 
useful in the lives of men and also sig- 
nificant as sound scholarship.” 

Research in advertising, Allen said, is 
being done chiefly by advertising agen- 
cies, national advertising departments, 
the promotion departments of radio 
companies, and the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. But there is need 
also, he suggested, for impartial investi- 
gative facilities in the schools of jour- 
nalism. The discovery of facts about 
advertising will make for better news- 
papers, in Allen’s estimation. It is clear, 
however, he concluded, that “research 
is not a matter of how much money 
you can spend to make a study, but 
rather how carefully planned and exe- 
cuted the effort is and how much in- 
telligence went into the original concep- 
tion of the idea.” 

The afternoon session was continued 
at 3:30 o’clock with roundtables on spe- 
cial topics. The first, on journalism cur- 
ricula in liberal arts colleges, presided 
over by Leatherwood, was attended by 
about twenty-five persons. In the ab- 
sence of Randoph Fort (Alabama), 
Leatherwood presented a paper which 
Fort had prepared giving the results of 
a survey of the attitudes of teachers in 
various parts of the country. A lack of 
agreement was revealed in these replies, 
but Fort suggested the following as 
courses from which liberal arts colleges 
might make selections for a journalism 
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curriculum: Contemporary or current 
affairs; newspaper reporting, compara- 
tive journalism or American newspa- 
pers; propaganda and public opinion; 
newspaper appreciation or principles of 
journalism; critical writing or feature 
articles; history of journalism. 

Miss Icie F. Johnson (Baker) ex- 
pressed the belief. that the instruction 
given in the smaller colleges was often 
more thorough than that offered in the 
large universities. Sister Mary Celestine 
(Loretto Heights) described the manner 
in which journalism. is interrelated with 
English and social subjects at Loretto 
Heights College and developed the 
thought that journalism should be pre- 
sented in more than a merely profes- 
sional light. A. Phillips Beedon (Ala- 
bama) stressed the desirability of fewer 
lectures and more writing practice for 
students in reporting courses. Fresh- 
men should not be allowed to take jour- 
nalism in a liberal arts college, he said, 
but may be permitted to take a course 
in current affairs as a preliminary to 
journalism. 

A second roundtable, on the five-year 
plan of education for journalism, pre- 
sided over by Carl W. Ackerman (Co- 
lumbia), was attended by more than 
fifty persons. Before discussing the plan 
of work of the Columbia school, Acker- 
man called for reports on similar plans 
and projects elsewhere. Raymond B. 
Nixon (Emory) gave an outline of the 
four- and five-year programs for spe- 
cialization in journalism at Emory Uni- 
versity, saying that features of the Co- 
lumbia, Northwestern, and Washington 
curricula had. been embodied in the 
Emory scheme. Mott described the 
change at Iowa, by which a fifth year 
of work is required of students who re- 
ceive the certificate in journalism. 

Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota) dis- 
cussed graduate work in his institution. 
Kenneth E. Olson (Northwestern), in 
behalf of Chilton R. Bush, presented a 
statement of the five-year plan recently 
instituted at Stanford. He also gave a 
brief summary of: the Northwestern five- 
year plan. 

Ackerman, explaining the reasons for 
changing to the fifth-year course at Co- 
lumbia, said that a study of early gradu- 
ates of the school revealed the fact that 
those who had obtained a liberal arts 
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degree before they began the study of 
journalism were generally more success- 
ful than those who had not. The school’s 
present practice is, in all except a very 
few cases, to require the bachelor’s de- 
gree for entrance. Ackerman described 
in detail the method by which entering 
students are selected, pointing out that 
the plan of sifting the candidates in- 
volves a combination of judgments rath- 
er than the opinion of one or two per- 
sons. Despite these precautions, not all 
those admitted prove to be satisfactory 
students. In Ackerman’s opinion no 
single pattern for advanced professional 
work should be laid down. Each insti- 
tution should consider its own circum- 
stances and opportunities in devising a 
graduate program, he said. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon 
session, the women attending the con- 
vention were guests of the Topeka 
alumnae chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
women’s journalism fraternity, at a tea 
at the Household Searchlight, home 
laboratory of the Household Magazine. 

The annual banquet of the association 
and the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism was held 
in the Florentine Room of the hotel at 
6:30 o’clock Wednesday evening. C. E. 
Rogers (Kansas State) presided. Marco 
Morrow, Topeka, vice president of the 
Capper Publications, was the principal 
speaker. Excerpts from his address on 
“The Philosophy of Journalism” follow: 


ys Why has not the journalist au- 
tomatically taken his place with the jurist, 
the physician, the educator, and the man 
of the cloth? Why? The answer which I 
submit for your consideration is this: the 
great body of men engaged in newspaper- 
making—from on to office boy— 
care + son about attaining a _profes- 
sional status. They look upon their voca- 
tion as a business, not a profession... 
. « »« We newspaper men boast that 
the press is the most potent influence 
in American life, transcending the schools, 
stump forum, and even the_ tireless 
precinct worker. . . . What is the body 
of the creed we preach, the content of 
the Bes get we acclaim? The press is 
sundry and various. Has it, in its various 
members, a uniform, consistent philoso- 
phy? In the press are many high-minded 
men of intelligence and integrity and in- 
dependence. And they are free moral 
agents. Their papers are still free, po- 
litically, and are subject to no greater 
economic and social restraint than is 
the pulpit, the school, the screen, or the 
ambitious = All of them 
depend upon the good-will of their re- 
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page ‘publics’ for their ph mate- 
xistence—for the. fina 1 legs they 
stand upon. They are all subject to the 
restrictions inherent in social existence; 
but, compared with the rest of the world, 
the societal institutions of the United 
States, squaany the newspapers, are rela- 
tively free. . . 

“Publishing a ‘newspaper is a busi 
a hazardous business. . . . The ca 
principle of business—a sound polling 
ag sag —has been well put, recently, 

y Mr. Weaver, the’ able head of the de- 
partment of consumer research of the 
General Motors Corporation. He defines 
it as: ‘Finding out what people like ee 
doing more of it; finding out what —— 
don't like and doing less of it.’ 

“That's certainly pragmatic philosophy. 
It’s good sense from a business point of 
view; and it seems to me to be thoroughly 
democratic. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God, at the counter, on the 
showroom floor, and on the circulation 
books. By and large, this is the essential 
philosophy of the publishing business. The 
public will not buy a newspaper they do 
not like; a newspaper that irritates t 
that rubs their set fur the wrong way: 
that goes contrary to their conventions 
and prejudices. . . ¢ 

. The newspaper, like every other 
societal " institution, ike art and litera- 
ture, bears the impress of its day and 
place. The publisher has circulation and 
advertising space to sell. As sound busi- 
ness practice, he tries to find out what 
ee want and then gives them more 
o 

“The newspaper is an indispensable in- 

stitution in a democracy. The instinct of 
the people which demands a free press is 
sound. We must have a press and it 
must be free—‘unawed by influence and 
unbribed by gain.’ Its function, in its 
peculiar relation to the well-being of the 
people, is such that the men responsible 
for its conduct must not only be men of 
high ability and the greatest integrity of 
character, but also motivated by a phil- 
osophy of social consciousness. Journalism 
is a profession. .. .” 


After the banquet, which closed at 
9:80 p. m., the association was called to 
order in the Florentine Room for a spe- 
cial business session. President Doan 
said that the purpose of the meeting was 
to consider a proposal that the associa- 
tion join with the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism in holding biennial instead of an- 
nual national conventions. In accord- 
ance with authorization given at the 
1987 convention, Doan had appointed a 
committee on the proposed merger of the 
two associations [consisting of J. Willard 
Ridings (Texas Christian University), 
chairman, Mitchell V. Charnley (Min- 
nesota), Reginald Coggeshall (Maine), 
H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma), Vernon Me- 
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Kenzie (Washington), 


Douglass W. 
Miller (Syracuse) , 


Raymond B. Nixon 
(Emory), and James E. Pollard Ohio 
State) ]. A preliminary draft of a plan 
union been prepared by the 
chairman and others. This was to have 
been considered at a meeting just prior 
to the opening of the convention, but 
at this point Ridings, on account of the 
pressure of other duties, found it neces- 
sary to give up the chairmanship, and 
the meeting of the committee was not 
held. Meanwhile, a pre-convention as- 
sembly of members of both associations 
revealed a prevailing desire not to pro- 
ceed with plans for union at this time. 


Doan called upon Nixon, whom he 
had asked to act as chairman in place 
of Ridings, to present a committee re- 
port on proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the association, the effect 
of which would be to bring the associa- 
tion into conformity with the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism in relation to the fre- 
quency of holding national meetings 
Nixon the following proposed 
amendments: 


Amendment 1. Amend Article 1 by 
changi the words “an annual” to “a 
biennial,” so that the article will read: 
“The object of this association shall be 
to hold a biennial conference of those 
interested in the teaching of journalism, 
where opportunity shall be offered for 
hearing papers on the stibject and for 
discussing them, and to advance in other 
appropriate ways the interests of college 
and university teachers of journalism.” 

Amendment 2. Amend Article 6, first 
sentence, by changing the word “annual” 
to “biennial,” so that the sentence .~ 
read: “These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the close of each biennial meet- 
ing of the association.” 

Pa rg a 8. Amend Article 10 by 

Ganges word “annual” to “bien- 

jal,”” so  *. the article will read: 
a to the constitution may be 
made at any biennial convention, provided 
they are submitted to the secretary-treas- 
urer aaty. days before the convention 
dates; and it shall be the duty of the 
secretary-treasurer to notify all members 
of such ——_ amendments twenty days 
before convention dates.” 

Amendment 4. Change the present Arti- 
cle 10 to Article 11 cull r” the following 
new Article 10: “The regular meetings of 
this association shall be held biennially, 
or annually if desired. For organization 
pespenes, six regional areas shall be rec- 
ognized: Northeastern, southeastern, east 
central, = central, southwestern, and 
western. The boundaries of each regional 
area shall | be determined by the executive 
committee.” 
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Nixon moved the adoption of the 
four amendments. A. A. Applegate 
(Michigan State) seconded the motion, 
expressing the view that teachers in non- 
AAS.DJ. institutions benefit by at- 
tendance at joint conventions of the two 
associations. Doan remarked that the 
effect of these amendments, if adopted, 
would be to continue the association's 
sponsorship of the regional groups, which 
have been a feature of the organization 
in recent years. Nixon’s motion was 


then voted upon and unanimously ap- 
proved. The four amendments were 
declared adopted. 


The session was adjourned at 10 p. m. 


ON Thursday morning, December 29, 
at 9:15 o’clock the convention was 
resumed. Casey (Minnesota) presided 
at a symposium on “Personnel Methods 
in Selection of Journalism Students.” 
The first speaker was Rogers, who re- 
ported on a technique in use at Kansas 
State College for differentiating profes- 
sional students from those who enroll in 
journalism as a liberal arts subject. 

Miller described the pre-registration 
investigation of prospective Syracuse 
journalism students, including a per- 
sonal interview and aptitude tests. A 
scholastic average of B is to be main- 
tained by students in lower-division 
journalism subjects. After several years’ 
trial, the results of the tests given indi- 
cate that there is a rising level of quality 
among students being admitted to the 
university. 

The concluding part of the symposium 
consisted of an address on tests and 
other procedures in the selection of col- 
lege students, given by Dr. E. G. Wil- 
liamson, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy and coordinator of the student per- 
sonnel services at the University of 
Minnesota (see Page 16). Professor 
J. C. Peterson (Kansas State) and 
Charles L. Allen (Rutgers) contributed 
to this roundtable (see Page 27). 
The address was followed by a period 
for discussion and questioning, partici- 
pated in by about fifteen members of 
the association who continued the con- 
ference while the three special-interest 
roundtables were in progress. 


The first of the roundtables, all of 
which began at 11:30 a. m., was devoted 
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to news photography. Under the chair- 
manship of C. R. F. Smith (Louisiana), 
it was attended by nearly forty per- 
sons. Smith opened the discussion with 
a survey of the rapid development of 
press photography in recent years. He 
touched on the forms of competition 
which newspapers face and the ways in 
which news-pictures may be of aid in 
helping meet this competition. 

Miss Betty Welt, associate editor of 
Look, Des Moines, Iowa, speaking on 
the subject “Pictorial Journalism,” em- 
phasized the importance of pictures in 
telling the news story. She pointed out 
the value and the dangers surrounding 
their use today in spreading propaganda, 
stating that the editors of Look are very 
cautious in determining the authenticity 
of a picture and its accompanying facts 
before accepting it for publication. Pic- 
tures used in series were cited as an 
effective means of giving a running ac- 
count of the news. 

Floyd G. Arpan (Northwestern), 
whose topic was “Training in Pictorial 
Journalism at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism,” described the course in press 
photography which he teaches. He dis- 
tributed copies of a mimeographed course 
outline, listing equipment, reading as- 
signments, photographic assignments, 
laboratory rules, course requirements, 
and a schedule of the work of the semes- 


ter. 

Edward F. Mason (Iowa) presented 
a paper on “The Place of Photography 
in the Journalism Curriculum.” He con- 
cluded that photography might well be 
a separate course, that it should be 
taught in journalism rather than in some 
other department, that it can be taught 
so as to have academic respectability, 
and that it does not necessarily have to 
be a required course. In his opinion the 
instruction can be given so as to serve 
the needs of the prospective staff pho- 
tographer, the reporter-cameraman, and 
the picture editor. The course should 
include the use of the camera, the proc- 
essing of films and prints, and picture 
editing. It should cover a year’s time, 
and sufficient equipment should be avail- 
able to give students rounded-out train- 


ing. _ 

Albert A. Sutton (Oklahoma) spoke 
on “Equipment Needed in Teaching 
News Photography.” He surveyed va- 


rious possible objectives in teaching 
tography and suggested the extent of the 
equipment necessary to realize the aims 
set up. He gave an explanation of what 
equipment and facilities have been pro- 
vided at the University of Oklahoma to 
make possible the instruction of all 
major students in the use of cameras and 
dark-room technique. He dealt briefly 
with the organization of advanced in- 
struction and listed minimum equipment 
for such courses. 


A second roundtable, on magazine 
writing, presided over by Harry R. 
O’Brien (Ohio State), was attended by 
about twenty persons. How to sell mag- 
azine articles was the theme of- discus- 
sion. O’Brien emphasized the fact that 
every magazine article must be based to 
some extent upon news happenings. He 
gave suggestions as to ways of marketing 
feature material and illustrated articles. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor of the 
Household Magazine, gave a behind-the- 
scenes view of how a magazine editor 
works. He assured the group that editors 
do read all manuscripts submitted to 
them, because they could not afford to 
run the risk of doing otherwise. He point- 
ed out that writers, in studying maga- 
zines as prospective markets, may get 
tips as to what a certain magazine may 
use by reading the pages of closely simi- 
lar magazines. Thus, if one magazine 
uses an article on the treatment of 
nervous diseases, another magazine like 
it may favorably consider an article in 
the same general field. The discussion of 
writing problems was participated in by 
several different teachers, who related 
incidentally some of their experiences in 
conducting writing courses. 

A third roundtable, on courses in pub- 
lic opinion, propaganda and the foreign 

ress, presided over by Desmond and, 
ater, by Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisi- 
ana), was attended by about thirty per- 
sons. Desmond outlined the possibilities 
for study of public opinion, propaganda, 
and related phenomena. Topics for semi- 
nar investigation at Northwestern in- 
clude “The Nature of Public Opinion and 
Its Reflection in the Press,” “The Group 
Mind,” “The Press and Public Opinion 
in the United States,” “The Press, Gov- 
ernment and Politics,” “Making Public 
Opinion in Peacetime, in Wartime,” 
“Public Opinion, Propaganda and In- 
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dustrial Society” and “Public Opinion in 
International Affairs.” Lists of readings 
in these fields are available at North- 
western to those interested. 

Miller outlined briefly the nature of 
the course in public opinion at Syracuse. 
McKenzie gave a list of the research 
projects suggested to students in a 
course in Pe. the press and in- 
ternational friction at Washington. 

Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) described 
the roundtable seminars on the news- 
paper as a social phenomenon which 
have been conducted at Wisconsin since 
1928. During the last eleven years the 
project has been divided into two or 
three seminars working in different di- 
rections. In the sixteen-year period a 
wide range of topics has been explored, 
ranging from social psychology and po- 
litical science to the appeals contained in 
various kinds of news stories. 

Wilkerson outlined the two-semester 
graduate course in public opinion at 
Louisiana. Emig, discussing the control 
of public opinion, said that both journ- 
alistic producers and consumers are 
faced today with an opportunity to 
make democracy more workable by ap- 
plying intelligence and determination to 
contemporary social problems. Nixon and 
Nafziger spoke briefly, describing tech- 
niques in instruction in public opinion 
courses in their respective institutions. 


T HE afternoon session was opened 

with two roundtables, beginning at 
2 o’clock. The first, on trends in journ- 
alism curricula, presided over by Pol- 
lard, was attended by about twenty-five 
persons. Miller told of the comprehensive 
examinations given late in the senior 
year to journalism students at Syracuse. 
McKenzie outlined an elective course, 
“Frontiers of Knowledge,” given by thir- 
ty faculty members at Washington to 
acquaint journalism students with im- 
pending developments in various fields 
of research. 

Stempel declared that editors are be- 
coming more and more insistent upon 
obtaining journalism graduates more ade- 
quately trained for specific tasks. This 
demand, he said, calls for no tampering 
with the basic courses preceding profes- 
sional study of journalism, but it does 
suggest a renewed emphasis upon the 
importance of techniques and an orien- 
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tation of students to their imminent or 
probable careers in journalism. 

Rogers explained the organization of a 
sequence in radio at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Blair Converse (Iowa State) warned 
against the type of curriculum-building 
which degenerates into “juggling with 
dumbbells,” and declared that it is the 
function of education to bring students 
into close, effectual touch with germinal, 
key ideas. “Are our courses related to 
the key conceptions of our era?” he asked. 
“Do our students have a realistic, work- 
able knowledge of the theories of evolv- 
ing political and social sciences?” 


Herbert explained the nature of a 
course given for journalism students at 
Oklahoma, called “The Philosophy of 
Human Culture,” in which representa- 
tives of seventeen disciplines, ranging 
from mathematics to religion, lecture and 
conduct discussions on the contributions 
which each of these fields has to make 
to the sum of human knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

A second roundtable, on education for 
the country newspaper field, presided 
over by Bruce R. McCoy (Louisiana), 
was attended by more then twenty 
persons, including a number of members 
of Newspaper Association Managers, Inc., 
who were in Topeka attending a con- 
ference of this group. A paper by Rob- 
ert M. Neal (Wisconsin) on “Selecting a 
Course of Study in Non-Journalism Sub- 
jects” was read in Neal’s absence by 
William M. Moore (Wisconsin). He 
stated the three objectives of the non- 
journalism work of students in the Wis- 
consin school as (1) to provide the stu- 
dent with a background of information 
and mental attitude that will serve him 
no matter what phase of journalism he 
enters, (2) to give the student a back- 
ground that will work for him if he goes 
into a line of work completely divorced 
from printing or publishing and (8) to 
offer the student a curriculum that will 
allow him to transfer to another unit of 
the university with a minimum of lost 
time and sacrificed credits if he decides 
to change his course of study. 

Donald H. Jones (Missouri) discussed 
“Practical Preparation in Retail Adver- 
tising,” listing the courses given and the 
instructional methods employed in the 
Missouri school. He stressed the import- 
ance of a knowledge of subjects relating 
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to advertising, such as the country news- 
paper field, principles of typography, and 
circulation, as well as of basic general 
education, for the prospective advertis- 
ing salesman. 

Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern), 
speaking on “Opportunities in Country 
Journalism,” said that surveys revealed 
many more openings for young journal- 
ists in the country field than in the 
metropolitan areas. He gave figures on 
preferences expressed by weekly and 
small daily newspaper publishers as to 
prospective employes. Seventy-two per 
cent of those who replied in the survey 
said they preferred journalism school 
graduates, 12 per cent said that they 
preferred college graduates without jour- 
nalism training, and 18 per cent pre- 
ferred persons without college training. 

John H. Casey (Oklahoma) read a 
paper on “Practical Training for Circula- 
tion Management,” in which he em- 
phasized the importance of pointing out 
to students of newspaper business man- 
agement, not only the pitfalls and short- 
comings of certain circulation efforts, but 
also the principles of sound and resultful 
circulation-building systems. He  sug- 
gested that the teaching of circulation 
management is still in the experimental 
stage, so far as most schools of journal- 
ism are concerned, partly because of the 
lack of proper laboratory facilities and 
partly because few teachers of journalism 
are sufficiently experienced in the field of 
circulation to make the training thor- 
oughly practical and effective. 

The roundtable groups adjourned at 
8:45 p. m. and the members reassembled 
in the convention hall for the final busi- 
ness session of the convention. The an- 
nual report of the secretary-treasurer, 
which was given in abbreviated form by 
Herbert, appears here in somewhat re- 
vised terms, so as to include changes in 
membership up to December 31, as well 
as receipts and expenditures incident .to 
the 1938 convention: 

Membership.—The continued growth of 
the association is shown this year in a 
substantial increase in membership. Off- 
setting a loss of 20 members, there has been 
a gain of 81 members. Losses were sus- 
tained as follows: Dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues, 18; resigned, 6; pmmnt 9 1. 

resignations were those of Miss Mil- 
dred E. Hickman, Sioux Falls College, 
South Dakota; Earle Hitch, Fort Collins, 


Colo.; Raymond F. Howes, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Dr. Marie C. Linthicum, Salem Col- 


lege, West Virginia; Sister Maria Pieta, St. 
Mary’s College, Indiana; William S. Mauls- 
by, New York. At least three of these 
persons have given up the teaching of jour- 
nalism. The deceased member was Dr. 
Hugh Mercer Blain, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, La., who died on December 
80. A. F. Henning, a former member of 
the association and until recent years pro- 
fessor of journalism in Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, died Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 


Gains in membership were made as fol- 
lows: New members for 1938 gained at the 
1987 convention, 12; new members for 1938 
added during the year, 6; new members 
for 1989 added during December (includ- 
ing those who joined at the 1938 conven- 
tion), 13. 

The number of members dropped from 
the JoURNALISM QuaRTERLY mailing list for 
non-payment of dues was 18. Four of these 
later resigned, one has been restored to 
good standing, and 18 have been dropped 
from the membership roll. 


Of the 264 members, 236 are men and 28, 
or 10.6 per cent, are women. This is a 2.4 
per cent loss in the presses of women 
members. Of the total membership, 132, or 
50 per cent, are identified with the 82 in- 
stitutions constituting the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 

Collection of dues in 1988 yielded greater 
receipts than in 1937. However, the num- 
ber of persons in arrears at the end of 
the year was greater than in 1987. Up to 
December 81, the number of persons whose 
dues were unpaid was 131, in comparison 
with 102 on December 26, 1987. Of the 181 
persons, 40 were also in arrears for 1937. 
(Of the 181 members in arrears at the end 
of the year, 82 have since paid back dues, 
reducing the delinquent list to 99.) Names 
of those in arrears for a year or more are 
dropped from the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
mailing list, but they are carried for a year 
longer on the membership roll. 

Correspondence.— The amount of mail 
dispatched from the secretary-treasurer’s 
office was about the same as in 1987. A 
total of 871 pieces of mail was cleared, 
distributed as follows: Letters to officers, 
other members and non-members, 332; re- 
plies to commercial inquiries, 39. 

Finances. — Expenditures for the year 
were kept well within the revenue received. 
Including the receipts from both the 1937 
and 1988 conventions and the expenses in- 
cident to the 19388 convention, the state- 
ment shows a balance of more than $300. 
The detailed financial statement is on 
Page 1238. 


In connection with the financial state- 
ment, the auditing committee was called 
upon for a report. Ralph R. Lashbrook 
(Kansas State), who had been appointed 
by President Doan as chairman of the 
committee replacing Colbert, who had 
found it necessary to leave the conven- 
tion early, reported that the committee 
had examined the financial statement 
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and records of the secretary-treasurer and 
had found them to be complete, accu- 
rate, and in good order. He said the 
committee had not, however, had op- 
portunity to examine the statement and 
records of the editor of the JourNALISM 
QuarterRLy. He moved the adoption of 
the committee’s recommendation that the 
financial report of the secretary-treasurer 
be approved. George R. Rinehart (West 
Virginia) seconded the motion. Converse 
moved to amend the motion to include 
in the committee’s recommendation a 
statement of approval of the financial 
report of the QuarTERLY, which he point- 
ed out had been examined and approved 
by the auditing committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and accepted by 
that organization. The motion to amend, 
seconded by W. A. Dill (Kansas), was 
approved. The motion as amended was 
then voted upon and approved. 


Casey (Minnesota), editor of the 
JOURNALISM QuARTERLY, when called on 
for his report, said that it had been 
presented in full on December 27 in the 
A. A. S. D. session. In view of this fact, 
Rinehart moved that the reading be dis- 
pensed with and that the association ac- 
cept the report. The motion, seconded by 
Rogers, was approved. 


In the absence of Waldrop, chairman 
of the committee on place and time of 
meeting, Leatherwood presented the re- 
port of the committee, recommending 
that the next convention be held in an 
eastern city during the week following 
Christmas, 1940, and that the executive 
committee, in conjunction with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, decide upon a place and the 
exact time for the meeting. His motion 
to this effect, seconded by George E. 
Simmons (Tulane), was approved. 


Reed presented the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, as follows: 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism expresses its sincere gratitude 
to Professor C. E. Rogers, head of the de- 
partment of industrial journalism of Kan- 
sas State College, for his earnest efforts 
in handling the general arrangements for 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
association; to Professor L. N. Flint, chair- 
man of the department of journalism of 
the University of Kansas, and to Professor 
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Edward N. Doan, our president, not only 
for their cordial hospitality but for their 
marked success in ——— a program of 
high merit; to A. J. Carruth, Jr., and the 
Topeka State Journal, to Marco Morrow 
and the Capper Publications, to James 
Rankin and the Topeka Press Club, and 
to Mrs. Ida Migliario and the staff of the 
Searchlight for their kind cooperation in 
making our convention socially enjoyable 
and professionally stimulating; to Kirke 
Mechem and his associates at the Kansas 
State Historical Society for acquainting us 
with their large and valuable collection of 
source materials available for research 
purposes; to Profesor H. H. Herbert, our 
secretary-treasurer, for his faithful and 
competent service for the past decade. 


We express the sincere regret of the 
members of this association at the death 
on February 1, 1938, of Albert Frederick 
Henning, rofessor of journalism at 
Southern Methodist University, who had 
filled that position since 1928. Professor 
Henning was at one time night editor and 
special writer on the Dallas News and from 
1927 to 1988 was literary editor of the 
Dallas Times-Herald. He was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi and Kappa Tau Alpha. 


Reed moved the adoption of the reso- 
lutions as read. The motion, seconded 
by Nafziger, was approved. 


Kistler, reporting for the committee 
on nominations, presented the list of 
nominees: President, Charles L. Allen 
(Rutgers) and O. W. Riegel (Washing- 
ton and Lee); vice president, Ivan Ben- 
son (Southern California) and Raymond 
B. Nixon (Emory); secretary-treasurer, 
H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) . Leatherwood 
inquired whether voting by proxy would 
be permitted in the election. Converse 
moved that in the election of officers no 
votes be cast by proxy. The motion, 
seconded by Rogers, was approved. The 
balloting resulted as folows: President, 
Allen; vice president, Nixon. Herbert 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer by 
acclamation. 

Before relinquishing the chair to Presi- 
dent-elect Allen, Doan expressed his ap- 
preciation of the cooperation of the mem- 
bers throughout his administration. He 
then called the new president to the 
rostrum. Allen made a short speech of 
acceptance. 

L. N. Flint (Kansas) suggested that the 
relations of the association with the press 
of the country might be improved if some 
type of honorary membership could be 
established. He moved that the executive 
committee be asked to investigate the 
advisability of setting up a classification 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1988 $175.76 

1987 convention registration fees of 98 persons 

1988 convention registration fees of 101 persons 

19386 dues payments of 8 members 

1987 dues payments of 44 members 

1988 dues — of 111 members (including one payment for check 
returned unpaid by bank) 

1989 dues payments of 55 members. 165.00 























Expenditures 
1988 
Jan. 1—Charge for membership dues check returned unpaid by bank.....$ 38.00 
Feb. 15—Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for officers... 18.14 
March 1—Educational Lists Co., Inc., list of journalism teachers... 15.00 
April 15—Mitchell V. Charnley, JourNaLism QuaRTERLY apporti t 250.00 
June 28—Fred L. Kildow, JounNnALism QuARTERLY apportionment _.. 250.00 
Nov. 19—Transcript Publishing Co., stationery for president ____ — wee 
Dec. 24—Transcript Le ome Co., 800 receipt-ticket forms for 
registration 


convention 
eographing ($10.00), stamped envelopes 
($7.00) for association business ee 
Dec. 28—St. Louis Button Co., name badges and cards for convention 


de 18.03 
Dec. 28—University of Kansas Journalism Press, 800 convention 


programs 15.00 
Dec. 29—E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota, expenses as 
convention speaker 44.90 
Dec. 29—Edward N. Doan, reimbursement for te and telephone 
calls ($2.70) and postage expense ($10.00) during term as presi- 
dent; and reimbursement of part of travel expense to attend 
conference on proposed merger ($1.00) 
Dec. 29—Frank L. Mott, reimbursement of part of merger conference 
travel nse 
Dec. 29—H. H. Herbert, reimbursement of part of merger conference 
travel expense - 
Dec. 29—J. Willard Ridings, reimbursement of part of merger confer- 
ence travel ex 





7.70 


























pense 
Dec. 29—Hotel Jayhawk, complimentary tickets to convention banquet 
($4.00), sales tax on 106 banquet tickets sold ($2.12)...._ 


Balance on hand, December 29, 19388 


$1,018.76 


707.61 
$ 306.15 





Account with JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1938 


JUARTERLY for share of 1936 dues collected in 1988 $ 6.00 
)UARTERLY for share of 1987 dues collected in 19388 88.00 
)uaARTERLY for share of 1988 dues of 111 members __..___--s 222.00 
JUARTERLY for share of 1989 dues collected in 1988_.__ 110.00 


April 15—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on Quarreaty account... 250.00 
June 28—Paid Fred L. Kildow on Quarrerty account 250.00 














Credit (advance payment) on 1989 account with JournNALIsmM 
QUARTERLY 





Estimated Receipts 


On hand, January 1, 1989 $306.15 
1987 dues of 25 members 75.00 
1938 dues of 100 members 800.00 
1989 dues of 150 members 450.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
Apportionment to Quarrerty for 1937 dues paid in 19389 50.00 
Apportionment to QuarTerty for 1988 dues paid in 1989 >>> _.. 200.00 
Apportionment to Quarrerty for 150 dues payments (less $74 advanced)... 226.00 
Current expenses of the association 400.00 


Estimated balance on hand, December 81, 1989. 























$1,181.15 


876.00 
$ 255.15 





H. H. Herseat, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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of associate membership to be open upon 
invitation of the association to qualified 
journalists outside the ranks of journal- 
ism teachers, and to prepare a report to 
be submitted at the next national con- 


vention. The motion, seconded by Doan, 
was approved. 
The convention approved a motion to 
adjourn at 4:35 p. 
H. H. Herserr 


m. 
, Secretary-T reasurer. 





